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Ifall the earth were barren should I care, 
Ifall the birds forsook the sunless air? 
| I only know— 
| That If the day be dark, the day be fair, 
My heart zoes with thee everywhere. 


| Bhould seas forget to follow where 

The moon's full charm rounds white and bare, 
It matters not— 

louly know that where thou art 

Still, turns to thee this throbbiag heart— 


Unchanged, and changeless, still to thee, 
For time and through eternity, 

l only ask — 
That when some day it’s pulse you mies, 
Upon my dead face leave your kiss. 


A Bitter Reckoning. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 


BRED IN THE BONE,” ‘‘CROSS 


* PURPOSES,”’ ETC. 
CHAPTER XVI.—[ContTINvEp. } 
‘HE went ona little hurriedly at first. 
“I can see that your pleasant news is 
in some way mixed up with painful 
thoughts; so, as mine is altogether pleasant, 
I shall speak first. To begin—papa came 
home last night, and be bas brought the 
most wonderful news; it is like a fairy-tale. 
I don’t suppose you know yet that your 
wife is my cousin?’ Captain Pelling 
started atthe words. “I knew you would 
a | be greatly surprised. My father is not 
really Mr. Mallett—his true name is Sir 
Geoffrey Malling, and he is your wife’s un- 
cle. In some extraordinary way, which 
papa will explain, the whole of the Malling- 
ford preperty comes to him in the event of 
Pauline’s marrying under twenty-five with- 
out her guardian's consent; #0, you see, we 
are going to be very great people. I believe 
my mother was not so well-born as papa, 
and the late Baronet was so angry when he 
heard of the marriage that he disinherited 
papa, who at once changed his name and 
worked hard to keep his wife. I think it 
must have been very trying to him after 
his luxurious bringing up; don’t you? 
How astonished you look! I bope you are 
not angry with us because we are going to | 
take away your wife's wealth. Of course 
that is only nonsence ! I know you are not 
angry; I've beard you say often how glad 
you would have been to share what you 
have with her.”’ 

Ethel paused. Pelling did not speak, 
and she felt a little anaious. She bad un- 
intentionally stumbled upon the subject; 
but she knew it could not be avoided be- 
tween them, so she screwed up her courage 
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Ethel looked surprised, 

“Ifl were you, I should goto Paria too, 
she said. 

“T suppose I 
ought—and I have tried to make 
mind to go; but I cannot.” 


up 


ureat rush 
omlaly. 


his hand, and a 


Etbhel’s heart beating He pulled 
ation. 

“What a bore 
said quickly. 
I ever find you can belpine in any way, I 
will come to vou at As things are 
now, the less said the better.” Then turn- 
ing the conversation, he added, “And so 
you are to possess the wealth which Pauline 
has forfeitei? Lam very glad—very, very 
glad on all accounts but one.” 

“And that is?’ 

“It will make Dorntem's task very much 
harder.” 

The blood rushed over Ethel's face in a 
quick flush and left it again as quickly. 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” she then 
said. 

“I mean that Dorntom was beguiled by 


vou must think 


omnieer, 


he was not master of his own actions, and 
that he would give a great deal to be 
assured of your entire forgiveness. He has 
loved you all through his mad folly. He 
told mine so himself on the very day of the 
wedding, before he could have known any- 
thing of the change in your worldly affairs; 
so when you think of hims in the future, 
you must not believe he was governed by 
mercenary considerations." 


him steadily. 

“Thank you for your kind defence 
him,” she responded, rising as her father 
entered the room. “I will remember 
to do as you say; and she turned gaily to 
the door. “And now let me introduce 
you to Sir Geoffrey Malling of Mallingford 
Park.”’ 

“I need not tell you how glad Tam to 
hear of this wonderful business,”’ 
said, shaking hands warmly. “And now 
you must tell me how y across the 
evidence of iny wife's existence, and how 
you, of all people, heard of her intended 
marriage, for I am brimming over with 
curiosity. It seems to me that fate has in- 
terwoven our destinies nolenas volens.” 

* * * * * * 

A few week later Ethel and her father 
were settled at Mallingfurd. All the neces 
sary legal formalities had been gone through 
and the country families bad called upon 
Sir Geoffrey and his daughter. Lord Sum- 
mers had suggested that the Baronet should 
havea public reception; but Sir Geoffrey 


OU Calne 





and went on— 

“Perhaps I should not say what I am ZO- | 
ing to say; but no yeal harm can come from 
Straightforwardness. We have been such 
g00d friends in the past—and I hope we 
shall continue to be so in the future—that 
we need not stay to pick and choose our 
words to each other; need we? I want to 
congratulate you on the recovery of your 


Wife; but there is something in your face 
i that checks ine. Will you tell me about 
it?” ad 
Pelling leaned forward and took her 
} nal < ' , ‘ 
si i % hi rpetit 
A can't tell vou ‘ it it he said 
Tor > tle«. e 
presentiy. “I only know that mv wife re- 


fused to have any thing to do with me—said 


she would kill herself sooner—and that she 


*S NOW in Paris, leading a reckless life, and 
doing a . \ , 
Mg everything that I should wish her 
bot to do.” 





ize 


had sternly and emphatically opposed any 
such demonstration. 

So father and daughter had down 
and been met at the railway-station by the 
family carriage, and had gone quietly to 
the ir respective rooms, after shaking hands 
with a few of the old servants whom Sir 
Geotfrey remembered in his brother's time 
and bad eaten their first dinner at Malling- 


CAME 


ford, as if they pr had b yet returned froma 
short visit. 

But the next morning. as they lingered 
over their late break £. t “if (,eottrev 
h Ml 4117 
7 
- ’ 
was a slight touch of Iremt in the air dB 
Geottrevy was deep iti a Med ‘ srt a ad 
Ethel was feasting ber eves on U te its 
tracery Of bare ¢lins aygain-t t - 

' 

“What are all those nen G g I 





ought—in fact, I know °I 
my 


For an instant he dropped his head upon 
A pity set 


himself together with an impatient exclam- 


my unhappy wife into doing ax be did, that | 


All through this speech the wonder had | 
deepened on Ethel's face; and she looked at | 


of | 
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me!’ he | 
“Pet us drop the subject. If 
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der?” she remarked presently. Her father 
took no notice, but continued his read- 
ing until she added, “Look, papa—there 
are at least fifty men coming up the 
avenue.”’ 

Sir Geoffrey then glanced 
newspaper. 

“It is a deputation 
said dejectedly. 
as well face the inevitable. 

So it happened that in spite of himself, 
Sir Giecoffrey had to listen to aspeech of 
welcome; and after he had thanked the 


up from his 
of the tenantry,”’ he 
Kthel—we may 


” 


° 
“Come, 





men for their kind ex pressions of good-will | 


! 
| some one in the back-ground shouted out, 
| “Three cheers for Sir Geoffrey, and may 
| every man have his own!’—and the hall 
rang again with the echoes of their lusty 
voices, 
upon “Another for the young lady !"’—and 
this was responded to as heartily as the 
other proposal. 

Sir Geoffrey, with a gratified gleam in his 





eyes, and a softened look about bis mouth, | 
turned to Mrs. Perkins, who with the rest 
of the servants, had, burried into the back 
part of the hall, and told) ber to do the best 
she could to make their guests welcome. | 








There was the hasty tapping of barrels, and 
and a cold collation was soon wet before the | 
enthusiastic tenantry. | 

Sir Geoffrey's wealthy neighbors too were | 
not less hearty in their welcome. Poor - 
Ethel wearied of the calls of elegantiy- | 
dressed women who came to pay their re- 
spects to her; but she did her best to play 
the part of hostess, and the unanimous 
opinion among the ladies was that she was 
“quite nice—so different from what one 
would expect from her bringing up!’ 

At the end of a fortnight Ethel felt as if | 
matters had never been different She had | 
the chats with 


become used to morning 


| Mrs. Perkins and the afternoon gossip with | 
| thefncighbors, and she was getting resigned 


Pelling | 


tothe continual presence of a maid in her | 
room. 

This was rather distasteful to her at first; 
and it was only in deference to her father's 
strongly-expressed wish that she consented 


to endure the infliction. 


Sir Geoffrey had slipped back naturally 
enough into his old life. Histwenty years’ 
strugyle with the world had given hima 


keener appreciation of his present comforts 
than he would ever have experienced with- 
out it, and he had but one reygret—that the 
sweet lovable woman for whome sake he 
had sacrificed all this worldly prosperity 
years before was not now with him toenjoy 
his recovery of it He packed away his 
drawing paraphernalia, locked up the box 
with a feeling that be was throwing 
from hima heavy burden, and made up 
his mind never to handle pencil or brush 
again. 

There were moments however, in spite of , 
the many duties of her new position, when 
Ethel felt a dreary emptiness, when she felt | 
a dissatisfied longing for something which 
all her luxurious surroundings could not 
give her. 

At such times she told herself that she 
would gladly relinquish all the pomp and 
circumstance of the the 
unalloyed bappiness that had been bers in 


present ty enjoy 


the past 


When in this mood, her thought# gener 
y wandered t» Jack. She was tru 
mi. and wish 
after @ 
. 
a4 a os 
i i ial }’ r ‘ ay + , a " 
was sorry ior! 1 we i } ‘a tnt 
more than she had ever red a 4 
ilways excepting her fat 
> * ° . . ° 
I iS SIF ‘ss firey # ftiret Cr -par 


Then the same enthusiast insisted | 


of trying to talk 


and Ethel felt just a little nervous as she 
received the guesta, Captain Pelling, who 
had arrrived to-day for a week's tay, was 
watching ber in the pauses of his chat with 
Bertha Collins Hecaught her eye pres- 
ently and smiled at her reassuringly, for 
she had confided to bim her dread of the 
awful occasion. 

“You are an old friend of theirs, are you 
not?’ Bertha was saying to the (Captain. 
“Weall think Miss Malling quite charm- 
ing. I took to her fromthe first; but, do 
you know, she is not easy to get on with. 
Of course she is all one could wish as 
hostess; but itis impossible to gush with 
, her. She has a way of sifting all one says, 





| and showing up anything that is absurd, 


Without certainly in the least intending 
to give offence. You would hardly believe 
it, | dare say; but I have adopted the habit 
seriously when she is 
listening.”’ 

Pelling was amused, and he did not con- 
cea) it. 

“T think that is the greatest compliment 
you could pay her,” he said. “Will you 
adopt the same practice with me?” 

Miss Collins shook her head, witha look 
of intense wisdom. 

“T should not dare,” she replied, with 
mock gravity. “If I were to get a reputa- 
tion for seriousness, I should probably die 
an old maid.”’ 

“Why so?” 

“Asifyoudo not know! Men always 
prefer frivolous talkers for their wives. 
There js the dinner-bell. Are you to take 
me down?” 

Later in the evening Miss Collins dropped 
into a quiet corner and discussed things 
with the utmost freedom with an intimate 
friend whom she had not seen since the end 
of the season. 

She was describing the breaking up ofthe 
party when Pauline's intended marriage 
had been discovered. 

“Now tell ine—could there be anything 
more ridiculous than her running away 
from her own house anc’ marrying, or try- 
ing tomarry aman secretly, when there 
was no on to prevent her doing it openly ? 
My dear, you should have seen our faces 
when Mrs. Sefton—herchaperon, you know 
—read us the note she had left behind, as 
we dropped in, one after another, to lun- 
cheon! At first everybody looked very 
surprised, and then the abeurdity of the 
whole proceeding struck us. Why could 
she not have been married properly ? No 
one could have objected to her marrying 
that good-looking artist if she chose to do 
m.”’ 

“Was she very much ‘gone’ on him 7’ 

“Awfully ! It must have been a terri- 
ble blow ty her when her hustand turned 
up.”’ 

“Rather! Isn't it odd, Lis being here ? 

“T don’t think so. He was very good to 
Sir Geoffrey when he was in less affluent 
circumstances, I believe.” 

“Things seem a bitmixed. From whatlI 
eould make he had believed himeelfa 
widower, Just as she had thought herself a 


out, 








widow, until they met in the ehurch. 
Don't you think it probable that, while 
he was under the impression that his wife 
| was dead, he may have hw! a liking for 
Miss Malling? 
“IT believe you are right,”" Bertha re. 
1 eneryeticalls for I saw “ 
=) 7 o 
sown wife! It looks finger of 
bate, does , gh 1 way } 
f Ker im [x ~ | ant « 
Ae tl Z stsoone after t? r 
part , Ethel felt ber bur ning 4 
lier fir par ha fed gal 
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success, but she was none the less glad to | the New Year Ca 


have itover 

lord Sumners staved 
earnestiv with Sir (ieoffrey. 

“Jaduit bw as disappointed when I heard 
that sue bad taken the family jewels with 
n allusion to Pauline, ‘I'i0 
afraid sie bas inherited some of ber fa 
thers wantol principle. The Luttons were 
never parvieularly distinguished for bon- 
esty. Whatdo you mean to do about it, 
Geotires 7° 

“About what?’ 

“The recovery of the jewels.” 

“Netiiog openly. Dam in communica- 
tien wit) her waiting-maid, who has 
prowined tr letme know if there is any 
iteaon Paciioe’s part of selling them, and 


her,’ lier maid 


J siiall on teoewn to ber, become the pur- 
Cliwser.”” 
“Anexelentidea and avery generous 


one. Dy te-vye, as things bave turned 
ont, bow tortucate it is that the engagement 


between our charming Ethel and young 
Dorutoen was—" 

Heat poo suddenly as Ethel and Pel- 
ling cane tack from bidding farewell to 
Mise Collins. They both caught the drift 


of bis words, anu Ethel glanced at Pelling's 
face; but it was calinly unconscious, Think- 
ing this a good opening to talk of Jack, she 
said - 

“If you are not too tired, I want to show 
youadelightful style of title-page that I 
came across this morning. I thought 
vou tight elaborate the idea for your ‘Cen- 
tral Africa.” It is on this table some- 
w here.’ 

“| am afraid iny share of ‘Central Africa’ 
wil! not be anything to be proud of,” he re- 
plied, with a snile. 

Ethel was busy searching for the book as 
ale answered decisively — 

*Toat 1s ponsense, and you know it, Cap- 
tain Pelling! I bave made up my mind 
that your sketches are t» be the principal 
attraction of the book. Iiis really unkind 
of you to make light of your work after all 
our ipterest in it!” 

“That is just it,” ne retarned laughingly. 
“T have become so accustomed to working 
in company that T tind I can’t move a step 
by myveeclf."’ 

fie words rather startled Ethel, for she 
discerped more tneaning in thei than they 
bore on the surface. She had seen very lit- 
teoofthe Captain since ber father’s return 
Ireus Spainand she was suddenly struck by 
tue great alleration in bis face, 


‘Tuere were lines of pain and trouble 
rotted! tos oeeuth which she bad never 
teotieed a huowledge seemed to come 
to beremo identity that this man loved her 
still, ihat be jowed her in spite of bimeself, 


She tad seen enough of hin to know that 
lhe was the sul ot boner, and gauged the 
depth of tus lowe by the fact that his beart 
refused in this instance to be governed by 
hisseuse of right. In her great pity for 
hoo she forgot all about ber intended in- 
quiries after Jack. 

“We are yreat friends, are we not?” sbe 
asked, after a pause, 

He looked surprised at her irtelevancy as 
he answered— 

“T bope and think #o.’ 

“And you would not be offended at any- 
thing I sthoeuld say for your good?” 

Captain Veiling thought be knew what 
was comin.,aud be prepared himself for the 
shock. 

“a0 on,” he 
teeth, and waited with 
what she had to say. 

Ethel, in ber short life, bad often bad un- 
pleasant tasks to perforin, but never one 80 
unpleasant as this. 

“Out of your own mouth shall you be 
judged,” she began smiling at him to hide 
the trembling of ber lips. “You 
have become 8) used to working in coin- 
pany that you cannot move artep by your- 
self; but [say vou must take the one need- 


said between his clenched 
kuitted brows for 


ful step ty vourselfthat will secure you 
good company to work in for the rest of 
your litle. (9 to Paris at once, seek out 


your wife, and give her the protection of 
your preser She will vield. You must 
net judge her by her words when you lawt 
met. You had berat acruel disadvantage, 
Tuink whatan awful shock your sudden 
appearance must have been to her! It is 
very, very bard for me to say this to you, 
atter al! your kindn+ssto us in the past; 
but vou will not misjudge my motive. 1 
ain Speaking for your good. By-and-by, 
when vou are quite bappy with each other, 
you will be thankful to we for seuding you 
away in this abrupt inanner.”’ 

“You wish me to go at once?” he then 
asked. 

“That is a very cruel way to put it,”’ 
answered yertiv. 
far as Tarn personally concerned—wish you 
toy atall. Troe triends are not so plenti- 
ful thatone can «fford to play battledore 
and shuttieesck with 
Serpe For your own good, Captain 

’elling, | advise your goiug at once."’ 


we, 


she 


As sic said this, she caught a gleam froin 
his eves which yave a meaning she had not 
tended t& her words. He believed she 
was alluding ts the danger to him of being 
r presence ntinually. She faltered, 
‘ ‘ . as flus red her face; her 
¢ om Te ra se ire mi w ariiiviggiy 
; . and put ber 
| 
: % ‘ at ver 
; ‘ ia 
bave had y for a fri Ps ightt ave 
KHOWN Inv pres- ew Iyive you pain, 
and retused Sir (reoffrey'’s invitation. Don't 
speak unt! I've finished,’ he went on hur- 
riediy, boiding up Lis hand to check any 
lnterr spt \. F ] Siial. ! w your ady ce 
to the letter. I will thrust aside my own 
inclinations and run over to Paris and see 
what Mra. Pelling is doing, spend Christ- 


mas awnonug the Frenchuwen, aud perbapes in 


| 





behind, talking | 


es - 


in and Mrs. Pelling 
Sir 
’ ig- 


inay bave the honor of receivin 
Geoffrey and Miss Malling at the 
wan.” 

For once Ethel looked at him with ber 
eyes brimming with tears; but she did not 
dare inake an attempt to speak. He took 
her hand in bis, and beld itclose as be fin- 
ished, 

“You must make some plausible excuse 
to Sir Geoffrey for wy abrupt departure in 
the morning, or, better still, 1 will wire 
from town. 1 eball write toyou from Paris, 
if may. And now, betore I say good night, 
I must give you this letter. I receiv it 
two days ago from Dornton. I know it 
will please you. He and I correspond 
regularly; 80 I shall keep you posted up in 
his inovements, Good-bye, my true, bonest 
little friend !"’ 

She sat, as he left her, holding Jack's let- 
ter in ber hand, hearing his voice very 
faintly in the distance as Le excused him- 
self with the plea of fatigue to ber father, 
and wondering bow it bad bappened that 
this interview, which she bad brought 
about for the sole purpose of hearing news 
of Jack, bad ended in so sudden a deter- 
inination on the Captain's part to seek his 
wife. She knew his resolve was the result 
of ber advice, and she boped devotedly 
that good might come of it. : 

And Pelling mounted the wide stairs 
very slowly, deep in thought as he went. 

“She is quite right, as she is always. It 
is the only thing to do; and I never saw it 
inyself. My place is undoubtedly by my 
wife's side.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


TELL you vour presence bere is an un- 

warrantable intrusion! If you do not 

leave my apartment of your own free 
will, I shall be compelled to bave you 
ejected !"’ 

It wasthe third day since Pelling left 
Ethel, and this was bis wite’s greeting. He 
had had along battle with bimself; but 
duty had been triumphant, and bis mind 
once made up, he was not to be discouraged 
by a few bitter words. 

“That is not necessary. Of course I will 
leave you;but you will not refuse tw answer 
ne one or two questions first 7" 

This quict manner was quite different 
fromthe masterful tone Pauline had ex- 
pected; she could hold ber own if he 
storined or upbraided her, but she hardly 
saw her way w quarrel with a iman who re- 
fused to quarret. . 

“Ask your questions then,and,if I che 
to answer tuem, I will. If I don’t choose, I 
will not. But, for Heaven's sake, get them 
over quickly!” 

Pelling sat down, and Pauline watched 
him in sullen silerce. gile looked round 
the handsomely-lurnished but untidy 
room, and presently bis gazo came back to 
bis wife, beautiful even in her dishabille; 
and, ashe looked at her, his heart alimost 
failed bim, and he asked himself angrily 
why he should take so much trouble to 
accomplish an end which he se little de- 
sired. 

Her handsoine brown eyes were watching 
him with a furtive hate, and 
formed lips were pressed together vVindic- 





Say vou | 


“You know Ido not—so | 


them for one’s own | 


tively. He half rose frou: bis chair with 
the intention of leaving her, when 
thought of the little gravestone in a tar-off 
land detertmnined bitn to stay. 

“Wall you tell ine something of our child 
Pauline ?”’ he said. 

She sprang up witb alook «f 
fright on ber face, 

“How dare you come bere to browbeat 
me like this?’’ she exciaimed vehemently ; 
and then sie sank back on the couch ayain. 
But, after a pause, she said quietly enough, 
“You have touched tiny one weak point 
Of course you have a right to 
there isto tell. My baby was born a weak- 
ly little thing. Ibhad hard work to keep 


desperate 


body and soul together in those first days | 


the 
died 


alter uy father’s death. I knew froin 
firstshe could net live long. Sbe 
when she was three months old.”’ 

*“] wish she had lived.” 

Pauline looked at him asif she doubted 
his reason. 


“Why ao you wish such @ mad thing as 


that?" 

‘Because, if it had not been tor seeing ber 
grave, I should have gone on searching for 
youuntil I found you.” 

“Ab! And, if you had found me then, 
ifyou had come to Mallingtord quietly 
and said, ‘Pauline, vou are inv wife; come 
with me,’ do you Know what I would have 


done? I would have killed you! I 
would kill you even now if your death 
would unde any of the harin you have 


worked me! 
is over—and the next thing you will hear is 
that I have killed inyself.”’ 

The words were spoken very quietly, very 
earnestly. 

“Why do you hate me so bitterly, Pau- 
line?”’ be asked; and he studied her atten- 
tively while she answered— 


**Because vou have been my evil genius | 
ever since I becaine your wife. If 1 had 
not married you, iy life might have been 
asShappy and pleasant as other wortnen's 
lives are Nos ev did TT Know that I was 
my uncie’s heiress thar happiness was 
lestr v I “ ts 

t ¥ tl 
4 i — » 
| anks vas a " 
t Ke snd WV SIX Vears ee iav 


been @mibittered try i! certa tv m ly 
own tnind that vou were alive somewhere 
and would surely fini ine se dav, and 

fall that I iss tmuch 


me 
deprive tare ¢ msked so 
to colette.” 
“TT think I begin to understan age Pelling 
said quietiy. “You had known so weil the 
| bitterness of poverty iu your father's Lile- 
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her finely- | 


the | 


hear what ' 


But it isall over—everything | 











' time that, when you saw this chance of 
| wealth, you were comanes too strongly. 
| You felt you could sacrifice everything and 
| everybody if you could for ever place your- 
| self Sepemd the reach of want. My poor 
girl, if I could bave found you, if you had 


track, what sorrow might,bave been spared 
us both. Two days after 1 left vou so sud- 
denly in Rome I found myself the possessor 
of an Income of over three thousand a year. 
Ab, Pauline, if vou bad only acted honest- 
ly, how comparatively happy we might 
have been !"’ 

“Three thousand a year?” she repeated 
absently. 

The look of active bate bad given place to 
one of apathetic despair. They remained 
steadily regarding each other for a few mo- 
ments. Suddenly she burst into a fit of 
soul-freezing laugoter. 

“And people say there is a providence!” 
she cried wildly. “If | bad known this at 
that time, when I had some kindness tor 
youin my heart, how different matters 
might have been!”’ 


had raised between us, “Tis your own sin 
that has done the evil.” 

Again ber mood changed, and she turned 
upon him suddenly. 

“] consented to answer or to listen toone 
or two questions; but Ican dispense with 
all preaching,’ she said defiantly. “If you 
have asked all you want to know, I beg 
you to leave me.”’ 

Pelling sighed heavily and took up bis 
hat 


in ?”’ 
“You? Youdonotcare for me in the 
least. Why should you take so much trou- 


ble to be civil to me?” 

“You are my wile. No amount of dis- 
like or shortcoming on your part alters that 
fact. We have been very unfortunate in 
the past. I can see you are unbappy, and, 


unhappiness. I would give a great deal to 
make things brighter for yuu, if you would 
let me.”’ 

Sbe was touched by the earnestness of his 
manner and tone. 

“You are very good,” she said; “andl 
am sorry I behaved sv badly to you.” 

She stood silent fura few moments, Pel- 
ling watching her quietly; while they so 
stood, the clock on the mantelpiece struck 
twelve. 

“You must go now,” sbe told bim bur- 
riedly. “I have an appointment to ride 
with some triends. Come again at this time 
to-morrow.” 

He did not attempt any outward display 
of affection, but turned at the door, gay- 

to-morrow 


ing— 
then’’—and passed 
down the stairs, 


“Until 

He met Babette half-way down. 

“With whom does your mistress ride to- 
day ?”’ he asked. 

“With the Karoness de Belette’’—a wo- 
man well known for the pertinacity with 
which she had clung tothe extreme edge 
of respectable society for the last five years 
while defying many of its laws. “They 
bave a wager as to who wilil ride the great- 
est distance on a horse belonging to Mon- 
sieur Crevin which has always refused to 
| carry a lady.” 

Pelling went on, with a little unacknowl- 
edged anxiety in his heart. He would go 
back and try to dissuade Pauline froin this 
mad freak, but that he knew it would be 

| useless; and any show of authority on his 





| part just now might perbaps undo the 
| little good he believed be had accoin- 
| plished. 


He drove straight back to his hotel, and 
sat with his chin resting on his handsat the 
little table in the window of bis room. He 
saw a Strange state of mingled hope and 
dread. 

He did not know what he wished: he 
only knew that be meant to do what he 
conceived to be his duty, the rest he must 
leave in bigher hands. 

As he sat there bis thougl.ts wandered to 

Ethel, vow for ever reteoved trom lis path 
| in life, asweet fair dream of what might 
| have been. 
He sighed as he recalled her vivid smile 
| of thanks gleaming through her tears when 
| be placed Jack Dornton’s letter in ber 
band. 

While thus tnusing over the past, he 
was brought back to the present by the 
sight of bis wite cantering by. in company 
with several others; and, following thein,he 
noticed a fidgety borse, with a side-saddle 
on, which was being led by a groom. Pau- 
Itne looked upand bowed gravely; he re- 
turned the greeting. 

How haudsome she looked! How well 
she sat her horse! How proud he might 
have been of her if she had never allowed 
the lust of riches to crowd the womanliness 
out of ber beart! He leaned forward and 
watcbed her as far as be could see froin the 
window. 

= 


* Sd 2 2 


An bour later Pelling was stooping over 
his wilte’s poor crushed body in one of the 


little chalets in the Boisde Boulogne. She 
had been thrown and trainpled on,and was 
dying of internal hwe:mnorrbage. Her voice 
was very w, ana r words came slowly, 


it is heave ~ st e! ALlNer v 1 bad 
pone this nor gr, i a \ i to 
lo as you wished. 1 ¢ ight I would try 
t» love you—you were s yood—and we 
should be—happvy together. I had no right 


to be happy—after inv wickedness and 
Hleaven has—-settled itt’ : 
“My poor mistaken girl!" 
a es, that true. IT've—been mistaken 
| all—my life. No one ever—tried to make 
i me good. I was always left to servants— 


in an indirect way, I am the cause of your | 


not taken such paing to throw me off your | 





“And you would have known it had it | 
not been for the barrier your own trickery | 


when I was—a little child, and I learnt evil 
—easily, Isuppose. Heaven is just, and the 
great Judge will remember my—great 
temptations. Will you kiss me—just once, 
Alec? Say you forgive me—it will make 
my mind easier.” ; 

In spite of his efforts not to disturb her 
last moments by any show of feeling, a 
large tear dropped upon her face. 

She looked at him wonderingly, and put 
up her finger to bis cheek. 

“For me,” she said very softly—“you cry 
forme? I do not deserve—to have one 
mourner—at my death-bed. I have done 
evil to every one—but Jack. Give him my 


She stopped a moment, and a sharp 
spasin distorted her beautiful features. She 
spoke again but her voice was growing 
weaker. 

“I will not—leave messages; they might 
bring a curse.”’ 

Another spasm seized her, and, when it 
had passed, the hue of death was creepin 
over her face. It was ali finished now, an 
the strong young life that had been so mis- 
used had coine to an end. 

Pelling took out a card, and left it with 
the people of the house, and then went 
areightwag to seethat all the necessary 
arrangements were made for the interment 
of her who had once been very dear to 
bim, 

lie wrote a short letter to Sir Geoffrey 
tbat night. It ran— 


‘‘Dear Sir Geoffrey— Your niece, my wife, 
was killed by a fall from ber horse to-day. 


| We were reconciled atthe last. Tell your 


“You will let me come and see you | 





daughter I can never express my gratitude 
to her for sending tne here; it will always 
be a source of thankfulnesss in my beart. 
The family jewels are intact, Babette tells 
ine,and they will be sent by special courier. 
When the funeral is over, I think } shall 
join Dornton in Italy, and towards the 
spring we may work our way bomnewards 
in compaoy. Ask Miss Ethel to keep us 
ever green in hertmemory. I’ve set my 
heart on seeing our young friend Jacka 
Royal Academician before inany years. 
With his talent, he wants only a little judi- 
cious pushing, and I mean to devote my 
time to pushing him. 
‘“‘Always your sincere friend, 
“ALEXANDER PELLING.” 


Ethel was greatly affected by this letter, 
and she went about with avery sober tace 
for soine weeks, until the preparation for 
Christinas absorbed her, and left her no 
time for thinking of bandsome young 
artists or anything else. 

But, even in the midst of the excitement 
of Christinastide,there wasal ways a craving 
in her heart, adreary sense of emptiness, 
which grew and grew until she was com- 
pelled, with many blushes, to admit its 
presence, and to acknowledge to herself 
that only one person in all the world could 
fill the void. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


fT\HE weeks slipped by, and the young 
l spring began to senc out its fore-run- 

ners. It had been a mild winter, and 
the big horse-chestnuts in the Mallingford 
woods sent forth their round pale buds 
quite a fortnight earlier than usual. 

To Ethel the air was full of sweet voices 
that whispered gently of coming happiness 
—for were not the wanderers coming home 
when the hawthorn bloomed ? 

With a shining joy in her eyes she went 
about among her father’s guests during 
those early spring days, and Sir Geoffrey 
siniled to hitnself as he remarked the 
change. He thought himself a shrewd ob- 
server, and fancied he had found out the 
cause of her previous disposition and her 
present content. 

A young fellow named Farringdon, the 
son ofa triend of Sir Geoftrey’s youth, had 
been ainong the Christinas visitors at Mal- 
nets and it was soon apparent that he 
had fallen desperately in love with sweet- 
faced Ethel. He was a most estimable 
young tan, wijh a substantial rent-roll, 
and knowing himself to be desirable parti, 
he went to Sir Geoffrey and asked his con- 
sent, feeling quite satistied as to what would 
be the result. 

Then Sir Gregory spoke to Ethel and was 
astonished on receiving an emphatic re- 
fusal, cour led with the declaration that her 
heart was not her own to bestow. So Sir 
Geoffrey, bearing in mind the girl’s happy 
excitement over Pelling’s letters, wiicl 
contained nothing but accounts of Dornton’s 
industry, talent and success, t two 
and two together, and decid that it 
should be so; but he had married for lore 
himself, and he was not going to attempt to 
influence his daughter in the selection of a 
busband. 

Soa warm invitation was sent to the 
roaiing artists, and Ethel settled down in- 
to a beatific state of anticipation; and one 
soft spring day towards the end of April 
they arrived. 

_ Nearly all Sir Geoffrey’s neighbors were 
in London by this time,and Etnel had been 
rather puzzled asto how she should pro- 
vide a party to meet the two men; but 
her father put an end to her perplexity by 
yh herto entertain them strictly en 


can lave one or two dinners, if you 

Linke sur ng their Sta I sah: “Dut I 

-} SHOUld prefer you not to fil! , we with 
or limary BuCcieLy Vis rs. \ see they 
both Knew usin our poverty. and I should 
like to enjoy their sceiety without the re 


straint of strangers’ press: ce,” 
Sir Geottrey actually Grove over himself 
to ineet them,and Ethel put ou her prettiest 


hat and accompanied him. She did not go 


on to the platform with ber father, but sat 
waiting in the carriage. 
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Her heart fluttered a good deal as she sat 
there watching the few passengers pass by 
ones and twos through the little station 
door. She wondered what could be keep- 
ing them. ; ‘ 

‘At last her father came out, and with Sim 
a handsome, sunburnt, broad-shouldered, 
bearded giant, who Ethel regarded with 
no little surprise. 

Could this seli-possessed courteous crea- 
ture be Jack—her Jack, wbom she used to 
chide sometimes for his little misiakes, who 
had often confessed that he owed what little 
polish he bal to his intercourse with her 
avd her father? She was so astonished at 
tue change in the man and his manners that 
some of ber feeling found its way into her 
lace. 

An amused look sto'e into his eyes as Le 
s'ood bare-headed waiting until she should 
ofier ber band. Ethel caught the twinkle 
and its meaning, and blushed. 

“How changed you are!’’—she had al most 
said “improved.” 

“You look as if you bad enjoyed your 
winter very much.” 

“I have; but 1 hope to enjcy my spring 
better.”’ 

Something in the words jarred on Ethel’s 
nice sense of tact. She glaneed quickly at 


him, blushed again, and changed the sub- | 


ject. 
’ “Where is Captain Pelling, papa ?’’ 





I was but a poor clerk, and he a thriving, 
rosperous inan, able to give ber a splendid 
ome; but she cared more for the little eot- 

tage which alone I could afford to live in, 

and which already we were turnishing for 
our future residence. 

I had lodged with Olive’s mother for five 
years,and Olive bad ever been as a dear sis- 
ter to ine. When Robert, who had seen her 
but a few times,but was struck with her in- 
nocent beanty, wanted to make her his wife 
she caine weeping to me. 

Her mother had urged her earnestly to 
marry him ; but she could not love one so 
cold and stern. 

Would I please to go down and talk ber 
mother into reason 2? Would I teli her that 
It was notrightinthe sight of Heaven to 
form such an alliance ? 

Before this [had felt: quite content that 
Olive should look upon meas a_ brother. 
The thought that she had been so nearly 
lost to ine made ine Know that this relation- 
ship was not all I coveted, 

I loved her asone who should be my wife; 
and when I went down to talk to Mrs. 
Stoughton Tteld her so, and she, who saw 
in my tuture a couuterpart of ny brother's 
success, was persuaded that it was best to 
consult Olive’s own inclinations, 

That nigat the weeping girl confessed 
that she retused Robert for my sake; and 


| as soon as I was able, by close econoniy, to 


That gentleman stepped torward from be- | 


hind a pitlar of the portico, where, with a 
strange lenging, he had stood watching 
the eloquent litthe pantomime of blushes 
and ylanees that had just taken place. 

Tie wirl looked at bim fora moment in 
even greater surprise than she had at Jack. 
Shegrew very pale, then extended boths 
hands quickly. 


| than myself, had been 


“1 au so glad to see you again,” she said, | 
“though I ain sorry to see you looking so | 


tired. I don‘tthink traveling agrees with 
you. You must stay at Mallingford,and be 


nursed until you are quite well.” 


take a Sinall house in the suburbs, I did so. 
We were to be married in a week, Some- 
thing had kept me from telling my brother, 
but I presumed that he knew it from an- 
other source, 

Perhaps I cannot make anyone under- 
stand how much I stood in tear of my bro- 
ther Robert. Ie was seven years older 
the tyrant of my 
bovhood, and the scourge of my mother. 
When she died ne was my guardian ; and 
although I suspected that he appropriated 


| the tittle she left ine, I dared not ask him 


A dusky red—called up perhaps by the 
and I bad promised never to oppose him— 


warmth of her greeting—suddenly spread 
over his face, then left it again as colorless 
as Helore, 

“T am all right,’’ he returned, smiling at 
the anxious look in her eyes, 
as nails; nothing ever ails me,”’ 

“We won't argue the question now,’’ she 
suid, with her usual brightness. “Are all 
your belongings right? Let us get home 
then and havesome luncheon ; lam abso- 
lutely famisbed, Come, papa!’ 

The three men took their seats in the 
roomy barouche, and the talk became 
general. Ethel, leaning back in her corner, 
and taking mental notes of the trouble and 
suffering written so unmistakably on 
Pelling’s face, did not notice that she in 
turn was being watched as closely by some 
one else, who, by the end of the five-imile 
drive, bad comme tothe conclusion that he 
had been decoyed to Mallingtord under 
false pretences, and had made up his mind 
to take (che first opportunity of ascertaining 
the truth from her own lips. But the op- 
portunity did not present itselfso readily as 
he had hoped,and three days passed without 
a chance of a tete-a-tete. 

On the fourth however things changed. 
It was the day of the private view at the 
Academy, 
of hisold asseciations, had the entree ; so 
equally of course had Jack as an exhibi- 
tor. 

The rooms were, as usual, crowded to ex- 
cess. Jack and Sir Geoftreyv were in front, 
and Ethel was with Peling. 

Jack turned suddenly, with his face aglow 
and his eyes shining, and said, in a proud 
Ww hisper— 

“By Jove, Pelliug, it’s on the line!’’ 

Pelling pressed forward and shook hiin 
stealthily by the hand. Ethel saw the 
movement, and fora moment wished she 
Was aman to inspire sucha friendship as 
existed between these two; then she offered 


“Pim hard | 


| alwavs to give way to him. 





Ot course Sir Geoffrey,by righe | 


her congratulations wartinly and sincerely. | 


The other two passed on, leaving Ethel 
with Jack to take note of the points of the 
Jack,seizing the opportunity,bent 
his head and whispered— 

“Do you remember uy water-color of last 
Vear ?’ 

‘To be sure,”’ she answered, without any 
Sign bevond aslight Increase of color that 
the inemory was a disquieting one. 

“Ifow much has happened since then that 
I could wish undone !”’ 

“And I also,” 

“a-O you mean that ?” 

“Why should L say it unless I did ?” 

Jack looked excited. It was an awkward 
place to make an avowal of love, certainly; 
but he would rot lose the opportunity she 
lad given him. 

He leaned forward and pointed out some 
flaw ina picture before them without in the 
least Knowing what he was saying, then 
Whispered close to her ear— 

“And do you really love me still ? 


| forgery. 


And | 


tay Ttry te repair my past folly by loving | 


YoU tnore than ever 2?” 
[fO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Expiated Crime. 


KY J LIA A. GODDARD 
tryin la s thitr had gone 
‘ 4 t 
ns 
oe 1| Ww | 
ns 
seen the te per which myv 
: uv Lher warned te avainst irr.tating, 
| rand cutting as now. Why was it ? 
k j | j ithe love which he so earn- 
C oVete but was lto blame 


because 


a 7 
ive Stouzhtou liked ine better than bim? 


any questions lest it might irritate him. On 
her death-bed my mother had charged me, 


My poor mo- 
ther ! she would not have done so had she 
but known all. 

He took me into his warehouse when I 
was filteen, and I had been the slave of his 
will ever since, never daring to cross his 
path, until, armed with the desperate cour- 
age of love, I had rivalled him in the heart 
of Olive Stoughton. 

On the morning of this day I had caught 
a malicious gleam in Robert's eye. 

He kept me very late at the office that 
evening, and sent me afterwards on an un- 
necessary errand connected with a bill of 
exchange. 

When I went tothe counting-house the 
next morning, Robert looked up with the 
old grave stare, now so familiar, and said, 
“There are two bills abroad this morning of 
the description of thatwhich you took away 
yesterday —one them is, of course, a forged 
one. Someone here has done it. Who imi- 
tates iny handwriting, save yourself ?’’ 

I was thunderstruck,but I recovered my- 
self sufficiently to say, ‘How do you know 
that it was done here ?” 

“Because ourown paper was used—the 
blanks which we had expressly engraved 
for our bills. No one has had access to it 
but you and inyself, therefore I accuse 

rou 1” 

“But, Robert, you do not Lelieve that I 
did this ?” 

“What else can 1 think ? 
bill which 1 bave had to redeein. 
it.” 

““Nay,I see that it strongly resembles my 
writing, but it is only a resemnblance—I 
never wrote it. Robert, vou are in jest, 
you do this to frighten ne. Look at me. 
Do | look dike a guilty person ?”’ 

Hiv colored, bit his lips, and did not re- 
ply. 5 

] said, “Brother, someone seeins trying 
todo ine an injury. I swear fathtully 
that I will tind that person out and expose 
hia, even if itis years and years hence. 
No matter who it is, I will do se, 
expose a tuan who would do thatif he were 
my own brother.” 

He started now and looked very angry. 

“Mdyar,’’ he said at last, “already the po- 
lice are in pursuit of you to answer to this 
I can assist you to elude them; 
butif Ido, you aust promise never to 
come back—you tust promise to go alone, 
and that you will communicate with no 
human being here after vou have departed. 
I have all things ready. (ro at once,and you 
are saved ; stay, and you are lost!” 

“Fly from the consequences of a crime I 
never committed 2? Never! I will stay,and 
if possible, prove ny innocence,” 

*You cannot,” he said, coldly. 

‘Perhaps I can discover who bas thus in- 
jured me.” 

Another of those strange looks caine over 
his face, and he exclaimed loudly and hast- 
ily, “Take your choice. A residence in 
prison must have charms for you 

lt was a terrible thought indeed, but I 
trusted in my innocence. I did not believe 
that Robert would allow my name -to be 
disgraced. Alas! he bad already permitted 
the police to examine the different hand- 
writing of the clerks, and mine had 
selected as the imitation of his own. 


Hiere is the 
Look at 


| they were sti:t in the building, ready to 
pounce upon him who had forged t t 
Robert was pale now. He had not ca 
ated upon «ny fir a ‘ 
t ~ 
LA 
I Vas ‘ 
lower it, and pointed to t r 
iny desperation I flew to the door, opened 
it, and, strong in tny Innocence, I said, “I 
ain here to answer to my good name. Ms 
brother wishes me to go away, Lut why 
should 1? Iam innocent, and will bide 


| the result.”’ 


been | 
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‘How is this, Mr. Bernard ?"’ asked one 
of them. “Did you seek to deprive the law 
of its just prey ? You who were 80 eager 
just now !"” 

Robert wiped his eyes. Ido believe the 
nen gave him credit for brotherly affection 
and sympathy. But he had shown it too 
late. I wastaken away immediately and 
put in confinement. 

And Olive would hear of my trouble 


from strangers ! And how—oh! how would 
she bear it! So near our great happiness, 
and now! 


There was no hope. It was useless to re- 
cord my trial. Even Robert, repentant as 
he must have been, could not save ine now. 
The bill was too faithful a transcript of my 
writing. 

No other clerk wrote in imitation of Ro- 
bert’s hand ; and iny counsel's suggestion 
that Mr. Bernard might bave written it 
himself was considered too monstrous to 
have a moment's sway with the court. 

My poor Olive! alas! she had no one 
but inyself to care for her. But there was 
a deeper griefeven than this, The blow 
was struck by the hand of my brother !— 
for I could not but doubt that Robert had 
done this. Hehad hoped and believed that 
the witness of his guilt would pass unsus- 
pected ; but, in case it should not, the re- 
— must not in any case fall upon 

iim! 

I was in prison five years. Three of these 
years Olive visited me often. The fourth, 
she was wearing away to another land; and, 
before its close, she died. What cared I 
then to live? I would not have raised my 
hand for arelease from prison. Another 
year went on. 

I never heard from Robert, not even 
when my Olive died. It would injure iis 
respectability to show any syinpatby with a 
forger. 

Well, the day of release came. I was in- 
different to its approach. I even lingered 
after I was told that I was free to go. At 
length I walked out once more into a world 
which had taught ine such bitter lessons. I 
hurried out of town, and sought my old 
hone. 

I do not know how 1 reached the subur- 
ban town where Robert had always resided 
since he left ny mother’s roof, 

I found myself in the dusk of the even- 
ing opposite his house. A Jim light burned 
in one room where the window was slight- 
ly raised. I determined to go in,and charge 
him with the forgery ; or—worse still—the 
dreadful thought of killing hitn on the spot. 

Let me here acknowledge all my guilt. I 
did think of this. How madly I strode 
across the street and entered the house! I 
went directly to his rooin, On a couch, 
pale, haggard, and emaciated, lay the wreck 
of my brether, once a noble-looking, band- 
some inan. He was praying when I pushed 
open the door, but bis voice was weak and 
low. 

When I saw that look, so like my dying 
mother’s, I felt sure that he was dying too, 
lt softened, disarmed me, 

A moment after he discovered ine. I can- 
not describe his cry ; it was like nothing 
earthly. As he reached out his thin, emaci- 
ated arms towards ine all my anger mnelted. 

All that he had done had been for the 
hope of winning Olive Stoughton'’s love. 
He did not give | the hope until be heard 
ot her death, and knew that she died of 
grief for me. Oh, the shame, the agony, 


which his confession embodied ! He had 
written it and begged ime to have it 
published. He died that night. Could it 


wipe out those dreary prison years ? Could 
it restore iny Olive? Alas, no; better that 
our nawne should pass away from the inein- 
ory of those who knew its stain. 

And so, with a miniature taken from my 
mother’s portrait, | came away under an as 
sumed name. I entered into active, stir- 
ring, out-door life in ny new abode. Rob- 
ert’s property was now mine; but I 
preterred to work since labor alone could 
drive away the phantoins that troubled iny 
life. One phantom however, dear and be- 
loved, has never left me. It is that of the 
risen angel that would have su blesssed tiny 
lot—who still blesses it, although unseen 
by mortal eyes. 

_ a —_— 

Opp FUNERAL CusTOMS.—In past ages, 
in Sicily, a piece of money was put into the 
inouth of the corpse—a survival of the fare 
which Charon was bound t» receive. A 
virgin bad a palin branchand acrown in 
her cottin ; a child a garland of flowers. It 
is the worst possible omen for a bridal pro- 
cession to ineet a funeral. It has to Le 
averted by inaking the **horns’’—(thrusting 
the thumb between the firsttwo fingers), 
or by putting a pomegranate before the 
door or in the window. Elsewhere certain 
little loaves or bread-cakes in the form ofa 
cross are given to the poor on the day of a 
death. In Giaeosa, bebind the funeral pro- 
cession comes an ass laden with food, which, 
alter the burial, is distributed either here 
in the open or under cover in sone house, 
The Sicilian-Albanians do notsit on chairs 
during the tirst days of inourning, but on 
the dead tnan’s mattress. In somne houses 
all is thrown into intentional confusion— 
turned upside down to mark the presence 
of death. 

Others put out the mattress to show that 
the invalid is others again remake 
the bed as if for placing on it 


dead : 
narralge, 


the crucifix which the sick man had held tn 
- d whet y W 06 t those wh 

4 4 at t 
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~ 1 twe nthe third, three 
Men and women sit around—the men cov- 
ered up in theircloaks with a black ribbon 
around their throats—the women with 
black tmantles drawn over the head, all 
in deep inourning. For the first nine days 


| friends,aiso in strict deep mourning, throng 





——-_——» 


the house to pay their formal visits of con- 
dolence. The mourners do not speak or 
look up, but sit there like statues, and talk 
of the dead in solemn phrases and with 
bated breath, but entering into ininute and 
soinetiines most ridiculous details, The 
mourning lasts two or three years for par- 
enta, husband or wife, sad brothers and 
sisters ; six months for grandparents and 
uncle and aunts; three months for a cousin, 
—_> > — 


Bric-a- Brac. 


THE FLEPHANT.—The only pace of the 
elephant isthe walk, which Is capable of 
being increased toa fast shuffle of about 
fifteen niles an hour fora very short dis 
tance. The elephant can neither trot, can- 
ter, nor gallop, nor can it make the smallest 
spring either in vertical height or in bhori- 
zontal distance. 

Tue May QuEEN,--"“The custom of bav- 
ing a Queen of the May, or May Queen,” 
observes an old book, “looks like a relic of 
the heathen celebration of the day; this 
flower-crowned maid appears as a li¢ing 
representation of the goddess Flora, whom 
the Romans worsnipped in ‘heir day. Be 
it observed, the May Queen did not join in 
the revelries of her subjects. Ske was 
»laced in a sort of bower or arbor, near the 
May-pole, there to sit in pretty state, an ob- 
ject of admiration to the whole village. 
She, herself, was half covered with flowers, 
and her shrine was wholly composed of 
them.” 

MEXICAN Cars,— ‘The street cars are run 
in trains in Mexies, limtead of leaving the 
terminus one car each ten minutes, three 
cars are sent togetierevery balf hour. This 
is not a measure of economy, tor each car 
bas two inules attached, and, although they 
are never tore than halfa block apart, 
there are always two conductors besides 
the driver. One conductor takes the money 
and gives you a ticket and the other comes 
around, punches itin the presence of the 
passenger and puts itin his pocket. They 
are supposed to be a check upon each other. 
The street car drivers always carry a horn 
and blow it as they approach a street croms 
ing, 80 that there is a perpetual tooting go- 
ing on. 

SCIENCE'S LATEST.—The romance of 
timber is certainly worth writing, if news 
be true. At a certain wood-cutting and 
pulping works in Georgia, a huge forest 
tree was recently cut down at six in the 
morning. It was pulpat noon, and at six 
p m, had been transimogritied into paper. 

t was taken to 4a newspaper office, and by 
six ain, again had been distributed through 
the city as one of the principal newspapers 
of the neighborhood! If the tree had only 
been planted at six in the evening the day 
before it was cut down, had grown up in 
the night, with chairs and tables for fruit, 
then ita subsequent newspaper fate might 
bave excited the adiniration of the world, 
and this very pretty little tale have been 
rounded of with smooth circumstantiality. 

Goop To Somr Onk.—It is an ill) wind 
that blows nobody any good; and the re- 
cent dynamite explosions bave been utilized 
by ingenious advertisers, as the tollowing 
story shows which is going the round of 
the Continental press, Captain Crakson 
and Engineer Metrokins were to fight a 
duel, The latter, having the choice of arma, 
decided on adynamite combat. At the set 
hour the combatants arrived, eact carrying 
five cartridges, The seconds mounted on 
the highest trees, and the duel commenced, 
The two first cartridges were without effect; 
atthe third there wasa tearful explosion. 
The seconds feil from their lofty ge ne 
and found Captain Crackson literally torn 
to pieces. Metrokins had altoyether dis- 
appeared. Only the boots of the adversaries 
were found, which on exatnination were 
found t» come froin the well-kKuown sloe- 
shop of Messrs. X. and Co, 

A Two-EpGEep ARGU MENT.—It is related 
of Erskine, the famous Hnylish advocate, 
that,walking across Hainpstead Heath on 
one occasion, he saw 4a inan unmercifully 
cudgelling qamiserable hail-starved pack- 
horse, and remoustrated with bitn on his 
cruelty. “Why,’’ indignantly replied the 
fellow, “the horse is iy own; mayn't I use 
itas I please ?"’ ‘Thus speaking, the ruffian 
vigorously discharged a [resi shower of 
blows on the already bleediug back of the 

wor beast. ‘This conduct #0 exasperated 
Srskine that, lifting bis walking stick, he 
brought it down sinartly several tines over 
the houldess of the cowardly offender, who 
crouching beneath the well-directed 
blows, grummblingly asked what business 
his assailant had to touch hin with a stick. 
“Why, iy good fellow,”? reviied Erskine, 
promptly, “the stick isiny own; do you 
think [ inayn’t use it as 1 please?” 

A Won DERFUL CLocK.— One of the most 
wonderful timepieces ever heard of isa 
clock described,by a Hindu Rajah as be- 
lon ing to a native princess of U pper India. 
In om otthe clock’s disk isa gong swung 
upon poles, and near itis a pile of artificial 
limba, The pile is ioade up of the tull 
number of parts for twelve perfect bodies, 
but all lie heaped together in seeming oon- 


— 


fusion. Whenever the hands of the clock 
| indicates the hour of 1, out frou the pile 
crawls just the number of parts to fora: the 
frame of one tuan, part rg ite st too part 
with @ j rm ‘ ails K, iw ti Cerin. 
' i the ! f “ror S . usa ae 
4 4 iv { t uv - 
i sy 
tw nen rise j : j w ime a } 
through all the bours t Ay 
ber [ fiyyures beiny Cis B4in6C AS LOO UID 
ber of the hour, tViilatnocon and midnight 


the entire heap spring up, and tnarchiny to 


the gong, strike One aller an ther each his 
blow, making twelve in all, sod theu fall 
to pieces ayalu. o 
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DELUSION, 





| UY RITA. 





Tne phantom of a day ; 
We dance to Foily’s measure, 


| We mauly follow Pleasure, 
! While with remorse we pay. 


Their fratities imitate, 
Negtecting friends who love ua 
To fawn on those we hate. 





Each hae hile beau ideal, 
And cach deplores lis lot; 
We overlook the reel, 
| In search of what le net. 


| We flatter those abore ua 


We bear the v of Reason, 


; Heaeoly ce aud hesitate; 


Die fer then for a season, 

’ Aud heed it ehenu too late, 

While Happiness pursuing, 
‘i 

The g 
Ie walling Gs at home. 


eriand and sea we roam: 
viless llius we're woulng 


Btill counting on the morrow, 
We reach the end at lost: 
Then worlds would give to borrow 


(ne moment trom the Past. 
~ i a 


THE 
| Mystery of Glenorris 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 


ee 


AUTHORESS OF “NORA'S LOVE-TEST,” “OLD 
MYDDLETON'S MONEY,” “POR HER 
DEAR SAKE,” “DOROTH Y's 


VENTURE,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
4 YEPTEMBER'’S rich and glowing beauty 
S\ had not yet died in the chilly arms of 
: LJ young October when Mr, Norman Pardy 
returned from his London chambers to Ash- 
grove—as home—tor the last time. He had 
postponed taking possession of Merlswood 
for nearly two weeks, partly through being 
8 thoroughly engrossed in his) search for 
Joy Glenorris, partly because his mother’s 
doctor had not yet: pronounced her equal 


: to the removal,even in that luxurious roomy 
; ehanotin whieh Joy Glenorris had so chiid- 
: ishiv exulted, 


But now the favorable verdict had been 
given, and this very day he was to take her 
tothe splendid home be had inherited— 
quietly for ber health'’s sake, but) he had 
strictly ordered thatthe servantsshould line 
the ball, and receive her as their honored 
and weleome tnistress, 

Inespite of his pride in this anticipation, 
and the consciousness that be was going to 
| Ashgrove -as bome—for the last time, his 
face had worn arather worried expression 
all through the journey, for his unflagying 
efforts to discover the bhiding-place of Joy 
Glenorria, and he himself the one to” rein- 
atate her in society, bad not as vet inet with 
that success which he had naturally antici- 
pated considering his caltn superiority over 
other men and his shrewd knowledge of 
{ the world, 

| But, when he leftthetrain at the little 
Eastinouth Station, and found he was re- 
ceived there as a personage of great ve gyre 
ance, his handsome forehead resumed = its 
narrow droop,and bis greeting to those who 
showed themselves obsequious was abso- 
’ lutely genial. 

He leftthe station, pleasantly assuring 
the station-master he preferred a walk toa 
9 drive, and his glance around him was) so 
4 perfectly ingenuous that a less Keen obser- 

' Verthan the voung nan who met him would 
have believed he was imerely on the alert 
forany friend chance inight throw in his 

| way, on this return to his native county 
| after his short absence, ; 
*y But the very keen-sighted .voung man 

; who met him understood a little inere than 
. was visible ou the surface, and,as he was in 
Mr. Pardy's employ at present, and had re- 
ceived full instructions from him by post 
that morning, this was perhaps not extra- 
ordinary. 

“Well?” interrogated Mr. Pardy briefly, 
asthe gentiemanly-looking voung fellow 
turned and walked beside hitn, he slacken- 
‘ ing his step. 

“Noimportant news yet, Mr. Pardy,"'the 
| detective answered, looking round him as 
| if he diseussed the weatheror the scenery. 
’ “The Baronet has been at Meriswood again 
to-day, and looks in desperate earnest over 


-~s 








i] . this task he has undertaken. Ile has 
; ’ brought Lady Vickery to Coombe Castile, 
i for the guests were ali dismissed in Ire- 
; land that he might be on the very spot 
bere.” 
“Servants infortnation,’’ remarked Mr. 
Th Pardy coldly. 
at “Tsaw Sir Hussay Vickery this morn- 
| ing, continued bis companion, unmoved, 
+ “and J can testify bow the suspense is tell- 
Ingupon bin. tle was closeted with an 
4 agent of yvours—with Mr. Jotinson,] should 
es | kaV—forinore than an bour., You have no- 
Lice < “ Mr. Pardyv, the advertise- 
ments josert vy Sir bitiseay ? 
- “ e ? 
: - 
ira. J rn 
A : aly “ 
whats ‘ ins s 4% r fir ‘ | 
that Miss ¢rls rris oe ad " Mrs. 
Neison'’s party, and Llintt V have connived 
th Keep her [riethis in iy ance of this fact, 
Of course we ktiiow beller, sir, and if the 
young lady ned them we sitrmuld hear 
Within an hour or two—wherever they 


pve tight be.”’ 





- - = —— ae 


“] never imagined it fora moment,’ ob- 
served Norman coolly. ‘Wuat about your | 
wife?" 

“She isalreadyon very triendly terms 
with Miss Beton, and hearsall she has to | 
say ; but her discourse consists merely ot 
surnises, ‘Tue poor lady is as utterly in 
the dark as any one. From chance obser- | 
vations among the servanis at Merlswood 
my wife has taken up the notion that a clue 
inlgbt Le obtainable trom Miss Kienon,if it 
were very delicately and dexterously hand- 
led. She therefore awaits your decision as 
to whether she shall go up to town and at-) 
tempt it” 

“Not at present. I will think that over,” | 
said Norman, a8 indifferently as if he bad 
netopn hisown account followed up that | 
clue as far as it went. ‘'Youare both wanted | 
here. Aslong as you fet nothing escape | 
you, I see no need of extra agency.” | 

Hie added this rather pointedly. | 

“Nothing has escaped us, nothing will,” 
asserted the man quietly. “I think you did | 
the wisest thing, Mr. Pardy, in employing | 
us, instead of yotng to Scotiand Yard. All 
we do is so thoroughly private, just be- | 
tween ourtwo selves, Our three selves, I | 
may say. You have found us useful before | 
have you not?) Especially you proved my | 
wite’s capability some time ago, 1 be- | 
lieve.”’ 

“Yas, yes,’ assented Mr. Pardy readily ; 
“and 1 thoroughiv depend upon you 
now,."’ 

“You may indeed, Mr. Pardy.” 

“And you say Sir Hussay Vickery is very 
energetic over this unfamiliar task, bent on 
succeeding—en ?°'--with a raising of the fair 
moustache, 

“Very energetic,” the man returned,smil- 
ing; “but itis not to be supposed that he 
will succeed where we fail, Mr. Pardy. Hos 
career has notin any way tittted him tor what 
he bas taken upon himself now. He has al- 
ways been accustomed to win without any 
toil aad to possess without any effort. In 


such anew experience as this no one can 
anticipate success for hin.” | 
“Mr. Ozanne has not been down here 


lately ?" 

“No; nor, to my knowledge, 
Meredith informed him ot the change at 
Merlswood. Mr. Meredith was to have | 
joined Mrs, Nelson in Paris this week ; but | 
his plans are changed. He stays here. And | 
Lieutenant Nelson obtained short leave 
and went up froin Plymouth to town yes- 
terdy, presumably again to sound Mrs, 
Kienon's family, ashe did before. But— 
With a sinile—‘you have certainly no com- 
petition to dread, Mr. Pardy, froin such as 
they, for they show their bands most plain- | 
ly.” 
LW hat does that signify ?"’ queried Nor- 
man, in an unwonted excitement that al- | 
tmnost seemed like cancor, ‘Miss Glenorris 
is not acriminal, and, if her address can be 
lighted upon, it signifies litthe who first | 
lights upon it. Itis for ber sake | under- 
take it. None of these men, or woren,” 
with a slight, slow sneer, ‘lave inv experi- 


has Mr. 


ence; and so | know her exile will be 
shortened by my acting for her. Besides 
that, Iam the only one who can take her | 


back to Meriswood.”’ 

“T understand,” said the detective calin- 
ly. “Itis notoft course possible that this | 
young lady can outwit us.”’ 

“Have you no further items of inforimna- 
tion for me?” 

“One or two, Mr. Pardy; but they are 
mere trifles, Lady Vickery has taken Miss 
(ilenorris’s maid into her service ,composed- 
ly announcing that she does so until Miss 
Glenorris’s return. Miss Kienon bas been 
down from town and bad ar interview 
with Miss Beton ; but it was soon over,and 
she caught the nexttrain. Ste looked iil 
and bothered; but [ understand she gener- 
ally used to look 80 before Miss Glenorris 








. 


caine to reside here. 

“Itstruck me, Mr. Pardy, when I veard, 
of course I hear everything, my province 
being to hear, of Miss Gslenorris being in 
Scotland when she carne into possession of 
this property, that it might be advisable tor 
you to send me to make inquiries in’ that 
partof Perthshire where she was staving. 
She iay have had friends there to whom 
she would yo on leaving bere.” 

“No,” said Norman, pleasantly 
holding froin this man the circumstance of 
hia having atonce sent a capable ian to 
make all inquiries in the vilkiyge he tmeant, 
and that no suceess bad ftoliowed. ‘You 
stay here and Keep wateh ; thatis ail there 
is to do, for T cannot invsell be always ou 
the spot.” 

“Yes, think vou are right’ ina tone of 
thorough comprehension and acquiescence. 
“You take possession of Merlswood to-day, 
Mr. Pandy" 

‘Yes.’ 

*T imay offer inv congratulations, | hope. 
l bad the honor ot being admitted to see 
Mra. Pardy yesterday, and I tendered them 
to ber alse. TL told her that, being troubled 
with neuralgia inthe eveballs, | had come 
down here torsea-air,and I had great pleas- 


with- 


ure in assuring ber that your very kind 
and courteous manner had tempted me 
Inte Cakluy the iiberty of calling at Ash- 
grove. 

Norman had made a halt now, just before 
the road turned to bring thei In sight of 
the windows of Ashby Ve ind LIS Cowipe 

nN Stood sw tial solent 

r v4 i ~ x ~ 

<4. 

~\ x 

aa ‘ | i 

rw + ' ir 
via vou sh 1Stay re it . t ss! 
nem! notunind Miss Kienon oranvy one 
Lyondon, but devote herself to v 1 @rncdd te 
Rose Cottage. Graood daw to y 

As Nortuan crossea tiie lawn al Ashgrove 
the gorgeous yellow chariot was already 
drawn up before the house, and, after a 


| stop 


| straight with a startled giance to 


EVENING POST. 
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_ glance up at his mother’s windows, @ sinil- 


ing glance, though no one was there, he 


windows with care and thoughtfulness be- 
fore going in, strong and ready to carry bis 


mother down and place ber comfortably | 


within it. 

Her maid, an elderly woman, who was a 
trained nurse, was waiting in the hall, and 
be spoke to ber in his calin way. 

“Your misgess ready, Mary ?” 

“Yes, Sir; she was ready half an hour 
ago; then she sent ine to make iny prepara- 
tions jor the drive, and said she would not 
be disturbed till you came.” 

“Of cvurse she expected me by this very 
train Y”’ 

“Tudeed, ves, Mr. Norinan, She's been 
almost counting the minutes, I wasn’t to 
go back to ber ull you bad arrived,she said; 
and, while I got ready, she would read a 
book.”” 

“Asa rest,’ suppleinented Norman,sinil- 
ing as be recalled the tatmiliar picture of his 
mother with ber Bible on the reading-desk 


| of her couch or chair, and the rapt peaceful 


look on her pale face. 

Not quite as a rest, air. I had reminded 
her of a letterthat caine with yours this 
morning, and that she had put aside. She 
never reads anv letters with yours, 
Norman,”’ explained the maid, who had 
known Mr, Norinan from a schoolboy. “So 
as she was all readv,and feeling so well,she 
said she would read that while I put on my 
bonnet and things.”’ 

Stepping lightly uptwo stairs at a time, 
Norman wentto his mother’s rooms and 
tapped on the outer door, amused, as ever, 
by the ceremony, while he recalled how 
often she had told him,with her own tender 


to arrange the cushions and try the | 


the day she had first entered that dreary 
kitchen,whben they had ridiculed her warn- 
ing thatthey night Gnd Miss Glenorris a 


| very determined person.and had called ber 


to her own agent “that new Glenorris wo- 
man” and she reineinbered that,though she 
hau accorded thein permission to stay in 
her bouse for their father’s lifetime, the 
had never sent her a iine or word of grati- 
tude, ‘ 

This memory rusbed back to her while 


-she stood looking at, but scarcely seeing 


Se ——— 


| sounding words ?—* 


Mr. | 


simile,that she was jealous of any moments | 


pause he made on his way to her. 

“Mrs. Pardy, where is the invitation to 
enter accorded usually with such prompti- 
tude to your dutiful and punctual son ?”’ he 
asked, with a laugh, when be had opened 
the door. 

Then he paused, his breast swelling with 
anew deiight, for, though she reclined 
with her back to him, he saw her looking 


' once more as other women looked, cloaked 
/ and bonneted as he had not 


seen ber for 
weary years, ready to leave, in his arins,the 
two rooms that had been her world 80 long, 
and to enter with him the beautiful 
that he had to give her. 

“Oh, mother,”’ he cried, his voice a little 
broken in this new emotion, “how glad I 
am to see you so! This is the first real joy 
that my new fortune bas given me !” 

He bad come up to the great invalid-chair 
and had bent to kiss her cheek, when some- 
thing, he scareely knew what, took his eyes 
an open 


home | 


letter which lay in her lap under one frail | 


white band. And he read 
breath, as it seemed, the words that 
hina— 


in one gaping 
face 


“how it was your son that managed our 
disappearance just at that very lmportant 
time, and paid us to be out of the way 
at the second inquest; and he told me 


exactiv how to send that telegraph message | 


to the coroner, and he wrote it Limsell, just 


as he bad bribed inv husband to say what 


he did at the first inquest, and to alter just 
little things that didn’t matter, and yet 
inade the whole thing different. I'm not 


| going to tell of his bribery to any one else ; 


but I don’t see why you shouldn’t know it 
was your son, for be'’s made me know 
things bad enough about my poor bus- 
band.”’ 


“Never mind her spiteful words, mother, 
neves imind this woman!’ Norman. said, 
softiv pressing his lips tothe slender mo- 
tionless hand upon the letter. “ft is a story 
of course! You would not believe such a 
creature against your son? Mother,’’ he 
still bad not raised his eyes to reach her 
face, but keptthem on the band he had 
kissed—*nothing—vou have said it often— 
nething would take your love from me! 
[t—it hasn’i gone from ine, mother ?" 

He had seized now the white unanswer- 
ing fingers in a grip sotightand convulsive 
that it would have hurt them if any touch 
eould have hurt them more, 

“Mother, speak tome !"’ 

But when he turned his éyes slowly to 
hers, he saw—through terribly slow-gather- 
ing, bard-wrung tears--that only in that 
world whose light was even now open upon 
her face could she ever speak to Liin again. 





CHAPTER XXNIII. 


T was growing dusk on that October 
afternoon when Joy Glenorris, utterly 
wearied, yet borne up by her passionate 

excitement, reached Ravenstor. The old 
eobourg bad been adjusted in the coach- 
house fora long winter's sleep; Bet’s shoes 
bas been removed and stowed away safely 
for atuture occasion, 

Mr. Holiebone Chick, betore the meagre 
fire in the kitchen, was refreshing the inner 
tean with a deliberation and c re which he 
never wasted on the outer, and, while 
his two adiniring sisters supplied their own 
wants in a spasmodic uimauner, they watcu- 
fullv ministered to lis, 

«TI have come to teil V pat a Vv was stand- 


them, they never guessing how the young 
frame treinbled as she extended one ban 
in an unconscious way most sadly pathe- 
tic. 

“Of the cunning way in which you have 
deceived ine I am not going to speak ; it 
would humiliate me in my own eyes. 1 
shall only say I will not bave you under 
the samme roof with ine any longer. 1 sup- 


| pose you cannot go to-day ; but before to- 


inorrow evening you must have left my 
house. If you have not’’--ah, who could 
guess the tremor of fear lest they might 
waitand make her prove these bravely- 
shall have to tele- 
graph for Mr. Jobuson and. assistants to 
see that itisdone, I think you will scarce- 
ly choose to bring that upon yourselvea.”’ 

“What? You’re going to stay here by 
yoursell?”’ shrieked Miss Chick getting her 
breath at last. 

“You ?’ 

“I,” said the girl steadily. 

* \lone?’’—with a shrill titter. 

*“No—not alone. I can easily get a wo- 
man from a cottage not far off to come till I 
send for others from home. In any case, 
within four-and-twenty hours at most you 
must all have leit.” 

“Oh, come, Llikethat! And I thinkI 
see us at it!’ remarked Mr. Chick, in a 
bullying tone, which won no reply, unless 
he saw one in the spirted flash of the beau- 
tiful eyes which had always, as he said, 
bothered bin, 

“And where; pray, are we to go ?"? snap- 
ped Brunhilda, guessing, of course, noth- 
ing of the terrified throbbing at the girl’s 
heart while she seemed so calin. 

“With that I have nothing to do,’’she an- 
swered, with a brevity which was quite 
gentle, 

“You won’t stay here yourself—I know 
that!’ snarled Hollebone, for the first time 
rising, and then facing her with an insult- 
ing stare, 

But again she answered him only by one 
courageous glance of the eyes whose very 
brilliance would have betrayed their sor- 
rowful timidity to any ove who loved 
her, 

“You'd try hard enough to get us back if 
we did go,”’ he continued, preten ling it was 
indiflerence that made him contemplate the 
sinoky ceiling. 

‘But we sha’n't go!” 

This inuttered threat from Christiana 
Joy heard as she moved to leave the 
kitchen ; and instantly she turned, and, 
looking at each one, spoke with an authbor- 
itv and decision uninistakable even to 
them. 

“You will go to-morrow—as I said. But, 
if you do not,Mr. Johnson will dismiss you 
so publicly and ignominionsly that you will 
be sorry you did not go quietly and at once 
as I command.” 

She waited to utter the last word firmly ; 
then—followed by a malicious laugh—she 
went away with anatural simple dignity 
which bid the miserable fluttering of ber 
heart. 

And noone ever knew how childishly 
she cried in the dreary solitude of her un- 
familiar bed-rooin. 

She was abruptly aroused by a noisy 
knocking upon her door, and, too proud to 
pretend net to hear, she untastened very 
slowly, and waited in silence tor Miss Chick 
tospeak. 

“We're going now,” she blurted out very 
roughly. ‘We're going; and you can spend 
to-night there alone by yourself, as you 
seem so anxious to. And, if’—with a de- 
risive spasin that seemed to be intended for 
a hearty laugh—you're alive to-morrow, I 
shall be very glad to hear how you enjoyed 


..”” 


} mt within the great bleak Kitchen, her 
face flushed, ber eves lumi: 
angry Kei t S 3 
i Ss » v8 + 
+ wf * ¥ ‘ 
i bhie®r 7 v aro \ 
Phere were long moinents of utter silence 
In the room, the sisters and brother looking 
at ber astupid amusement, which gradu- 
viiv grew Ssulien and malignant; but sble 
Jud not see it. 
Tuere had rison, like ascene before ber, | 


It was apparenteven to Joy that Miss 
Chick had intended by this information to 
Startle her intosome new decision, for, in 
the quietness which followed her indifter- 
ent reception of it, Miss Chick looked as if 
sie had been struck. 

“Well?” she ueried incredulously. 
“You hear, do you? As youdon’t let us 
Stay for our pleasure, we won't stay tor 
yours, We're going,” she continued, her 
reasoning somewhat confused in her wrath, 
“atone. Geta woman, if you can; but 
you"'l not tind itso easy, I can tell you. 
None off the moor would come here to ‘face 
that ghost of the inurdered woman. Don’t 
you suppose we know what an ill place it 
is? Nobody'd ever have stayed here but 
ourselves.” Nobody’llcome to you, And 
ili kill ye to stay by yourself, that’s a sure 
thing !"’ 

Even in the woman's most significant 
pause Joy still kept silence, Christiana try- 
Ing iu Vain to read the still and pale young 
lace. 

“You'll alter your 
asked jeeringly. 


aii We Wii 


course ?’’ 
to yo at 
lust de- 


mind of 
“If we ase 
1 gO right pow ; 80 you 


Phen we're going now,”announced Miss 
*h walked away. “We'll send 
rr oour things when we feel Jike it, and I 
ish you joy of sucha night you will 
Pp na. 
“Look here!" shouted Hollebone from 
the Staircase, where be had standing 
to listen. “Tell beryou’ll go up at the last 
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minute, when we're ready to go, that she 
nav lock herselfin with the ghosts and 
lock out those that would willingly help 
er.” 

. They evidently relied upon their sup 

sition that, when the girl should feel it had 
come to the reality of the last minute, her 
courage would fail hor in allowing thein to 

, for, when Branhilda came with a tri- 
u:mmphant air and declared that this last min- 
vie had arrived, and Joy only said coldly, 
«Then I will come down and lock the door 
behind you,” ber expression of blank be- 
wilderment revealed the fact that this was 
but an experiment. 

They had evidently built nuch on its re 
sult, for they were far from ready to go; 
and, when they had its utter failure forced 
on their notice, and knew beyond a doubt 
that Miss Glenorris was ip earnest, they de- 
parted with tieir final preparations oddly 
incomplete, 

W hen they had left the house, Joy locked 
the door,and then moved about the kitchen 
bravely disregarding the grim solitude of 
the empty house. But she had to speak 
aloud to herself, in the pathevic effort that 
she made to uefy her growing fear. 

“I ain very glad they are gone! I will 
forget their very existence. Now I can 
breathe freely. To have lost their presence 
is real happiness. I must not think of other 
things. must decide what to do—pres- 
ently.” 

She was fully persuaded that only in a 
paroxysin of resentment had the Chicks de- 
tertnined on this method of retajiation, and 
that probably, when they had given her 
what they considered si.fficient time to be- 
gone abject in her terror, they would re- 
turn, in the certainty of being gratefully 
allowed to continue at the farin, 

The girl resoived that their attempt to 
terrify ber into recalling her dismissal of 
them should fail; and in this resoive she 
bore up with a bravery of which no one 
ever would have guessed, but for her own 
unconscious repetition of that night’s great 
agony. 

For her surmise had only skimmed the 
truth, the heartless depths of which she had 
not fathomed, 

She fitted about the kitchen, preparing 
lights, and woudering whether she ought 
not to prepare a neal too after her long fast 
trying to keep her thoughts fixed only on 
what she did, and to appreciate her tree- 
dom. 

But, in spite of her strenuous efforts, the 
awful loneliness entolded ber. Wistfully 
she tovk up in her arms a gaunt and super- 
annuated cat that lurked in the gloom on the 
outskirts of the kitchen ; but, as it was un- 
accustoimed to anything more tamiliar than 
a kick, its worst suspicions were aroused by 











the caressing touch, and it hissed so ommin- 
ously that she dropped it; but she dropped | 
it very gently, and upon the warmest spot 
of the great stone hearth, as if to encourage 
oh inake iwelf a home there and be soci- 
able, 

“Is there any house in all the world so 
lonely as this?” she thought. “Why was 
it built? Who could choose it? Who 
could ever pretend they liked to live here ? 
Oh, yes’’—as she remeinbered that Mr. 
Gienorris secured it because his son was 
fond of the tmoor and was made better and 
stronger by the moorland air. “And even 
I once thought it delicious, life-giving! But 
why should ] like it because it is life-giving? 
Life is not so very——” 

She shook back her head with a little 
smile, for only a thought had filled in the 
Bap. 

“It is not as ifone could just fold one’s 
hands and wish it, and die. Itis so differ- 
ent. 1 wonder whether tea would do ine 
govd ? Perhaps the getting it wou'd, and 
the washing the cup afterwards, and—any 
tas , 


“The valee of the dcad was a living voice to me."’ 


The involuntary song—still to the clear 

tenor notes—brought a hot flame to her face, 
even in that utter solitude which surround- 
ed ber, and she actually started ; then she 
sod still, pushing the thick beautiful hair 
all away from ber forehead. 
_ “I wonder,” she said, still courageously 
fighting against her joneliness, “whether 
ny Own room will feel more cheerful? I 
will go and see.”’ 

She took no candle in her hand, for the | 
ball and staircase windows were neither 
shuttered nor curtained,and she knew there 
would be light enough. 

Sie found that the tire in her own room 
must have been extinguished directly she 
had left the house that morning, for the 
grate was empty and the cold cinders were | 
Spread within the fender; so, with a shiver, 
8u@ went back, preferring, whatever vd 


roo: was,to be near the only fire the house 
contained, 

Ov her way, she paused at the tal! uncur- 
tained window on the staircase, looking out 
into the beauty of the starry sky, no cloud 
on all its tender b'ue,save one dainty filmy | 
veil before the crescent noon, + 

“‘Whatisit that life hides as sunlight 
hides the stars ?’’ she mused. ‘What is it? 
None tell us; they only ask. I suppose I 
ought to know, to feel, at least; but I can- 
not. Oh, if one of our lost oues might come 
back to us just for one moment! If we 
wight but know !” 

The longing thought brought back to her 
what Gerveys had said on that moonlit 


night when,though she did not know it,ber 
heart had been so filled with misgivings; 
nad the very inem ry f s Vv ‘6 as said 
got az 18 ) 
hess r al 
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trees and the eerie ruins on the great Tor, 
*‘“God'sin His heaven,’ he said. Even 
then, when I was such a hypocrite,he never 
thought that I could be mean enough to 
be afraid after be had reminded me ot 
that. 

“He always thought the best of me; and 
T should like him to have better cause. He 


would be very sorry for me if he knew ; 


but he never will know. Still I will try 
very bard te bear it, as if he had not gone 
out of my life.” 

Hier st:; was almost a run as she re- 
turned to the kitchen and stirred the fire, 
hanging over it an enormous b'ack kettle, 


which she was obliged nearly to empty | 


before she could Lilt it. 

“I will have soine tea first, if I can find 
any, and then be very busy ; and then I 
can plan the future as best 1 may. I ean 
always live here’’—a faintly-outlined pro- 


ject rising mistily on the stairs, was tak- | 


ing Shape—‘for the farin is mine tor a good 
many years, and I may not live ionger ; 
nother was not very old when she died— 
oh, mother, motber, mother!—and father 
only a boy, as she often told me—not 
twenty one; and I shall 
in only two months, I wonder who will 
remember those great plans we made so 
merrily atthe Knoll for keeping the day I 
becaine of age? No!’ And again she re- 
pulsed all thought, as she went from the 
dresserto the cupboard, and cupboard to 
table, in the silent kitchen, making each 
trifling task tinportant, and trying not to 
see the two yellow-green eyes of the cat, 
which preserved As shadowy position, fur- 
tively and suspiciously watching this new 
denizen of the kitchen. “1 should think 
encugh grows here to feed ine; in any case, 
I must need no mecre than it provides, or— 
make it provide all I need. How I laughed 
once when he told ine be must inake his 
farm pay! I would give all Lown in the 
world to hear his laugh once tmore—just 
onee. I think’’—again shaking her head ur 
dismiss the thought—“I can live here; I 
have plenty of clothes, 
l remember; but, though of such value, 
they are of no use tome. I bave Lealth 
and strength aud youth—oh, so many 
things. I will yet help to-imorrow—some 
one cheerful. It is well to be busy. Wait- 
ing--with noibing to do but wait—‘s such a 
sad affliction.” 

Tomake herself Susy she was poking 
the fire underthe huge depressing kettle, 
when, with dreadtul suddenness, there 
rang through the bleak kitchen, straight 
from tbe desolate Tor opposite, a wild un- 
earthly cry. 

The girl stood transfixed, her hands upon 
her heart, which seemed to have grown 
still and icy cold, her eyes strained far, 


as it were, beyond the walls, recoiling , 


before the naipeless horror which had 
reached her, whilg only one word escaped 
her parted lips, the Almighty name that 
rises from Our bearis in our moments of 
Supreine awe. 

Slowly, very slowly—for the shock had 
left ner faint and dazed —a wan smile strug- 
gied to her pallid lips, for she began to un- 
derstand. This was a cruel, heartless jest 
to terrify ber into leaving the farin, or into 
desiring the return to itof ber late comn- 

anions. Yes, she understood ; and she 

new not for what she must be prepared. 
Had they not told her the cry was heard 
from the desolate Tor before the coming of 
the spirit ofthe murdered woman? She 
remeubered exactly the ghastly tale with 
which they tried to account for their own 
unghbostly steps and voices in the uight,and 
with which key bad once before tried to 
alarm her into leaving the house. So she 
stood with her eves fixed on the unused 
door that led to untrodden garden ground, 
expecting a small, pale, quiet forin to glide 
in, speak softly of her mistaken way, and 
then turn away direct for the river aud the 
overshadowing Tor. 


She wondered, in a confused way, which | 


of the Chicks could personate the little 
tragile woman—they being so different! 


' But she never doubted that the inhuman 


jest was to be carried ont, 

Suddenly a curious impulse moved her. 
She went to this never-opened door, and, 
without noticing it was not locked, threw 
it wideopen. She thought that perhaps, 
if they saw she was not afraid, they would 
give up the joke, having no more to expect 
from the pitiless ordeal they had made her 
undergo, and willing to pause betore they 
need reveal themselver. Hoping this 
might be so, she stood in the doorway, 
through which the lights shone out upon 
the pathless plot of garden ground, and 
listened for a voice or a step—listened tn- 
tently, forshe felt it would ve subdued or 
muffled. But none came ; and, alter a full 
minute, she drew back and closed the dour 
aga’n. 

She had searcely done so, and pausing in 


| doubt whether she should at onee lock it, 


when she heard the furmbling at the latch 
for which she bad just before thought her- 
self prepared. But she was not prepared ; 
tor,when she saw how feebly it was stirred, 
she Knew this was not the touch of any 
of those bands she bad expected ; and her 
eves dilated as she moved unsteadily back- 
wards from the door. Breathiessiy, though 
in a dazed inereduious way, she watched 
until the docr was slowly opened, ana 
through it came the figure she had, through 
those long .noments, felt sh6 inust now en- 
counter—the sinall, noiseless, Supernatura 
figure In ionyg DiacK Ci r } shroud a 
ve 
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| dark c!oak and icea if ' 


| wild.y at ber. 


oe] remember that,’”’ she sald, the tear- | 


Joy’s sudden cry “> 


dimmed eyes raised far above the ghostly 


be twenty-one | 


I have jewels too, | 


EVENING POST. 


| eshenit in the great kitchen; it was ao | 


| prompt in ite reliefs. sad in its foreboding. 
| “Jessie! Ob, Jessie 1’ 

| “Ravenstor—Dartimor 2? inquired Jer- 
sie, in an eaze. interrogatory whisper 
[which told she must have found her way 
by constant unwearied questioning. “You 
wrote it. Ravenstor—Dartuwor? Is it? 
Here's the book. I've brought it to you.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Jov, putting kind 
aris around the exhausted little forin, 
| and kissing again and again the ashen face. 
“Oh, Jessie, are you ill? Are vou—so ill— 
iny dear ?"’ 

“Til 7" repeated Jessie,in that acute whis- 
per which so terribly belongs to the insane- 
“No—nat ill! I’ve something to do— 
something to tell you—somelting to— 
Was it you who screamed fro.. that awful 
mountain ?"’ 

“No,” said Joy, her fingers touching piti- 
fully the strained feverish eyes, as if to 
Soothe them into closing, 
did it to frighten me. Never mind them. 
Ob, never mind them, my dear!" 

“I don't,” said Jessie, with a wild stare 
around the kitchen. “They can’t come 
here ; aud we can die now—you and J—as 
Agatha died. It is far better than hearing 
them say we are—imad !" 


w_-—- 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
J sve os wild glance wandered around 
id 


the comlortiess kitchen, searching 

every corner, whilo Joy put her arin 
around the poor tad girl, aud kissed ber 
in the tenderest compassion. 

“We won't stay here,”’ she said. 
must come and rest,’’ 

Talking the while in the easiest manner, 
as it seemed, she took a candle and led her 
Visiior up the gloomy staircase, Jessie's 
waze still wiidly roving and Joy's 
anxiously and tenderly on the small wan 
face. Avoiding ber lonely sitting-room, 
With its cold cinders spread within the fen- 
der, she passed on to her bed-room, where 
she always had 4a fire laid, that at any min- 
ute inthe day or night she might, if she 
chose, bave its friedly coinpanionship. She 
put Jessie tu rest upon the old-rashioned 
sofain front of the fireplace, and then 
lighted the fire, kneeling, and chatting the 
while cheerfully, as if this task were a 
most familiar one to her, Jessie sat upright 
on the wide couch, staring at ber without 


“You 


— 


| Speaking, and twisting her fingers together | 


In a restless absorbed way. When the 
wood began to blaze and crackle, Jovy, 
stillon ber knees, leaned back against the 
Sofa, and sintled up into the staring eyes 
that came slowly from the leaping flame to 
meet hers. 

“Jessie, did you ever know a woman 
who couldn't lygit« tire, and didn’t enjoy 


thorough rest, dear. IT will bring you up 
| Some—some—Lo don’t of anything tere is 
but tea; and then vou will goto bed. 

And tomorrow you will be quite refreshed 
| and stronz, and we wiil be —testive.”’ 

, *#* Yes, said Jessie absentiy. “And how 
long will the house take to burn ?’, 

“A long tine,” Joy returned, too read- 
ily to allow herself tine for fear. “TIT will 
tell you all about it wile you have your 
tea—when leome back. I wish | had a 


| piano, Jessie ; I should itke you to play to 


me.” 

“Yes,” 
gaze siowly around the walls. 
the book. 
butit wasn’t. Din nottired. I ean piay. 
1] brought the book,’ 

‘Tea tirst, 
to ber feet. “Then you show me the book,” 

“No, nol”? cried Jesse, with a sudden, 
almost Savage clutch upon something in 
her breast. “Nottill Ayvathaissafe! Is’— 
in her high acute whisper, and with a 


sald Jessie, moving her vacant 
“T brought 


wildly patuetic gaz into her couppanion’s | 
“2 , 


lovely eyes—“‘Auatiia sale 2’ 

“Yes, said Joy as shestroked the soft 
hair, even now so Sst, *Ayatha is safe.” 

“Then vou are to lave the book,” she 
said, but still kept her clenched band upon 
what She bad wittiu the UWotoun Of ber 
dress. 

“Now for the tea’ sailed Sov, 
as if nothing of deeper tunport had been 


as easily 


mentionet treetwoet Clete. And then she. 


went down to tiie Kitelen ayvato, tiot feellig 
the old loneliness lout ter Companion in 
the house was but Llis puror irrespousible 
girl. 

The water still boiled in the great kettle 
hanging over the tire; so Joy soon vad her 
tray ready. Sie tuade the little ineal as 
appetizing 48 possibile, thinking she would 
have difficulty in temptiny Jessie to take it: 
but,contrary to her expect tions,the girl ate 
hungrily, speaking no word the witle, tut 
pow and tien turniug ber soleuin gaze to 
encounter Joy's pleased simile. When the 
meal was over, Joy went away with the 
trav, that she might make all down-stairs 
secure forthe night. On her return,instead 
of tinding Jessie still resting—or,as she had 
hoped to tind her, preparing for the night— 
she discovered the girl crouching down in 
one corner of the hearth, staring fixedly at 
the burning coals,with a new look,a strane 
dreamy sane look, wuich «ade Joy's heart 
beat sally. 

“Sy strange! 
she said, hoidit 
thin hands the |] 
she had made Joy Gis 


It was all of it so strange,”’ 
gv lightiy in her strained 
ittle Testament in which 
norris write on her 


ast Visit to Lockwood, “Wiiv was it? 
’ ~ «Te nt wee (priers were hay i 4 
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“Some people | 


fixed | 


doing it too? Now vou ire to get a! 


They said it was a long way ; | 


‘suid Joy lightly, a4 she rose | 
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—no health? Why did nothing ever come 
to her—except suffering? Can you imagine 
in? No; why should you? She used to say 
that pain of inind was worse than pain of 
body. But she had both to sufler—botn! 
She had everything to suffer! Why was 
nothing civen to her—except suffering? I 
| wondered, and wondered, and wondered. 

It didn't matter for me, for I bad her. It 

was different for her. 1 was nothing for 
her to have. How could I satinfy ber? I 
bad none of her gift | eo uidn’t make her 
happy or healtuy! I! What was I to fill 

her life? I!" 

The girl's sudden silence was broken 
| sharply. 

| “Ife could have done it! He bad done it 
onee; but he took it all away from ber. 
Can youimagine it? No: why should you? 
He killed ber on the clitlk—onue day! She 
said to me—afterwards—that not many 
| knew, as she did, what it felt like to—have 
been wurdered. And there was other— 
such awtul suffering! Can vou imagine it? 
A mortal suffering, she kuew it was, She 
knew! Ob, Ayatha, Ayatha,my own dear!” 

The girl's ¢ v came with such startling 
anguish in the midst ol the dreary, measured 
tones that it might have been uttered by 
someone else; but, when Joy moved 
towards ber, she shrank back against the 
wall. 

“A mortal suflering! Yes, she knew. 
And I promised—oh, so long «go— was itjor 
| yesterday? Twice she underwent it—twice! 
And she said, if it tnust be avatn, 1 was to— 
prevent it; and T promise. For ber sake 
she said ; and of course—tor that—f 
promised. Can you imagine it? No; why 
should vou? It came aguin, slowly, surely, 
and l—bad promised. All had been sulfered 
in vain. She kuew it would alwaves be in 
vain. She told me, and so I kept my 
promise, She knew I would. The world 
would never kuow, she sa‘'d, and I should 
| do good—not harm. Not barin—such good, 
she said. And I svore-—on this. I wroteit 
here, she teaching me,and I sw ore—sacredl y. 
You'll see! She wanted sleep, she said. 
She must have a long sleep—she said. I 
understood, for 1 longed for it too. She said 
mine would come—afterward4. Hut mine 
is wakefulness, ~* 


No sleep, no sleep! 

Jessie,’ said Joy very tenderly, ‘shail 
we try to sleep now, you and I? Shall I 
, read you to sleep, dear ?''—laving a gentie 
| banu on the Testament the wirl held. 
“No, no!” cried Jessie, her breast 
| heaving as she tightened her graspon the 
faded red book, snatching tt to her and re- 
placing it in her dress, “No, no!’— 
staring before ber with a blank horror 
that inade Joy's pulses quicken, though 
she spoke all the more calinly for the 
strong restraint she put upon herself— 

“It you will liedown, Jessie, I wiil sing 
to you.’’ 

“Sing to me? Yeas,”’ said Jessie, in a 
rapid acute whisper. “Sing !"’ 


[fo BK CONTINUED. ] 
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Truk To His Deuty.—Gerhardt was a 
| German shepherd boy, and a noble fellow 
| he was, Wo, although he was very, very 
poor. 

One day as he was watching his flock, 
which was feeding in the valiey on the 
borders of a forest, a hunter caine out ofthe 
woods and asked, “Ilow far is it to the 
nearest village ?” 

“Six miles, sir’ replied the bey; “but 

the road is only a sheep truck, and very 
|} easily missed.’’ 
The hunter glanced at the crooked track 
| and then said, “My Jad, lam: buugry, tired, 
| and thirsty. Io have lost mv companions 
and wissed my way. Leave your sheep 
and show ine the road. [ will pay you 
well.”’ 

“Teannet go, sir,” replied (serhardt, very 
firmly. “My toaster pays ine for my time, 
and he trusts ine with bissheep. If l were 
to sell you my time, which does not 
belong to me, and the sheep should get 
lost, it would be just the same as if 1 stole 
them.”’ 

**Weil,’’ said the hunter, “will you trust 
your sheep with me while you go to the 
Village and get some food and drink anda 
guide? I will take good care of your 
sheep.” 

“T cannot leave my sheep, sir. They 
would stray into the forest, and be eaten 
by wolves or stolen by robbers.’’ 

“Well, what of that?’ queried the 
hunter. ‘“They are not your sheep. The 
loss of one or more would not be tiuch to 
your taster; aud I'll give you more 
money than you ever earned before in a 
whole vear.”’ 

The boy shook his bead, 

“The sheep do not know your voice, 
and—’”’ 

“And what? 
I look like adishonest iar ? 
hunter, rather angrily. 

“Sir,’’ said the vov, Slowly, **wou tried to 
make ine false to my trust, acd wanted me 
to break miy word to tiy taster. Hiow deo 
I know you would keep your word tome?” 

Jhe hunter laughed, for tie felt that the 
boy had tairly cornered bitin. 

“[ see, my lad, that you are a wood, 
faithtul boy. I will not forget. Show te 
the road, and I willtry to make it out for 


miveeif.’”’ 


Cant vou trustine? Deo 
Inquirea the 


(;erhardt now offered the bhumole 
contents of his serip to the hungry inan 
who, coarse as thev were ate Chem ywladir 
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FLOWER AND WEED. 
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Bt may appear that Heaven's laws decree ; 
Bt eel) etal! eerie meme orth: end and need. 


Got = ie, perhens tt should eoecemly lie: 
Por gave He «il things comely form on earth, 
Thee * t= le -@ for Nature « glories pry. 


Nor ote © “ar wet epleaders and her worth. 


@o He mar 1 the ecentiovrs wild weed rie, 
Theat «s at morte the gentic Rower discera 

Ie varie’ pert emere Sreet—in modest dres— 

« £94 fren Ne booom life's true value learn. 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GPO. MANVILLE FENN. 











CHAPTER LIX —(CcontTinuEp.) 


bE cr ase! to the washstand drank sme 
iI water with avidity, and then, pulling 
hineself Gaether, he felt clearer, and 
read the vaper, letting it fall directly after 
wWithalrnk ol blank disappuntment in hes 


face. 


The Ulerogi y plics were as follows :— 


da. 

Mar. 3. M. 6*,. ° ° § 7 5 
6.—Stk. 3',. 3 
See. «+ « . 1 7 
i2.—2Kid. . 0s 


A batcher’s miencorandum where he had 


hoped for instructh, wand promises of bel p. 
Bat he felt that be must destroy that paper, 





tearing tint: tiny bite and letting toem 
low away freer the sill. 

With thes intention he picked it up and 
uttered a; -wlulery. There was something 
ou che other sie, and, with the paper quiv 
ering in he hands, be read words prompted 
by a curious teeling of jealousy more than 
by a desire t help a fellow-creature, whom 
the «writer wished tosee far away on acount 
of some one’s syinpathetic leanings inter- 
fering with the progress of his suit— 

“Dom game lo pelp jou enny nite vyoucan 
get out~. 1 suek my pip vcutade 
regiar.” 

“Heaven tle him!” cried Range. “Hur- 
rah’ At last’ Now, you gang of scoundrels | 
inv treme has cane! Thank tiod! thank (rod! | 

—at {ast —at bent!” 

Hetirew up bis arms in the frantic joy 
that pemeeeend bin, and then, in the thank- ' 
fulness of low heart, clasped his bands, sank 
upon bes koees by bis bedside, and bos lips 
move t stientiv. | 

Fora aeeuentor two only. The lower- | 
ing diet, and thee mental anguish he had 
suffered, bad told upon bim terribly. He 
had felt the shatow envelop bitin time after 
tiiee, acd shrunk from t—from the shadow | 
of atbenighted reason intu sunshine of an 

' 


ns 


sisal 





uneclouded brat. 
He had fought against it whenever the 

borritle dread had approached, Knowing 

that if be ditmt the eolitary life he lei | 





“By this,” aaid Pannell, laying his broaa 
hand wpm Hange’s forelead. “Feel his 
hand." 

Sieidrake took one of the claininy bands 
and iet it fall. 

“Overdene, doctor,” be said very quietly. 
“ie and get a littie good brandy or some 
wine.” 

Mewburn was ateout to object, but Shel- 
drake gave Lim ev sharp 4 glance that be 
said. quickiy— 

“Ob, very well! 
Jett the reeomn,. 

“How are you now?” said Pannell. “Here 
take a drop of this.” 

He filied and heid aclear glass of water 
to Range’s lips, and the largest portion was 
drunk. 


As you please ;"’ and be 


“There, you are better now, eb?” said 
Sheldrake. 

“Yes; I'm better now," was the faint re- 
piy- 


“What was it ?—what was the imatter ?"’ 

“What was the matter!"’ cried Kange, 
with an indignant flasth of the eye: and the 
words “You bave half starved tne’ were on 
hos lips, but he rememvered the file, and 
that bus policy was net to quarrel with these 
men now, but to get them away from the 
roan. “Ol nothing,’ be said. ‘A little faint. 
I am better now.” 

Just then Mewtarn entered with a glass 
A wine, whiess VPanneil caught frou his 
hand tasted and beid to Range,who drank it 
at once, feeling tuatifever le watted his 
arength t Was tien. 

Then be let his bead rest upon toe pillow 
again, andiay wateling his yavlers, won- 
dering ehethber they would catch sight of 
the file where tt lay beneath the firs old 
bed. 

They dif nt leave Lhe room at onee, but 
retired t ile winiow, talking earnestly, su 
that he could met bear tiuews; but Mewburn 
was protesting, aod Sucidrake throwing in 
a word frum tine | tune, while Pauneil 
was mieut. 

All at once something that bad been said 
roused the latter, tor he brougiit 
great fet with ably thump in 
band. 

“Look here,” he cried, aloud, “I'm with 
you, wate te mate; but if you think be- 
cause Tis se quiet Tin a child, you're quite 
outof nt.” 

“Notwxly treats you as achild,Jack,"’ pro- 
tested Mewhurn. 

“Yes, they do—you do!" said the other, 
fiercely, fur be was quite roused. “And 
pow Ian going to haveimy say. Let's get 
what we want, and Iii wait for itwith you 
if sts for years, but [il not’’—he cried, with 
an cath—‘‘stand by andsee that poor teliow 
murdered!" 

“Who's going to murder him, Jack ? 
Doon't bea dunes f° cried Sheldrake, trying 
te pacify his. 

You are, by letting Nathan there work 
bes wiliaod all as inuch out of spite as any- 
thing. Hasn tthe poor begyar kicked me 
and knocked we about as much as either of 
you? Yes, twice asimuch, but I don’t go 
kicking bien for tt again when he's down.” 

“hn! FT protest,” said Mowburn verv 
sivvaiy. 

“Yea, vou may protest, but you bave,and 
Shell bere bas let you, aud all because he 
gave youa kick one day. Why, of course 


his lett 
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| 


| whistle soltiy till he heard tiat faint creak 


{ day. I did licrpe that Alice would have been 


| mnent. 


| on atray, which was jeft, the great fellow 
| giving bim a quiet nod as be backed out 





| 


| she was a little stror ger,a migration should 
| take place, and that the party from Helin- 


| fully. “2 staid play the tyrant here. 
| quite set vou upand | must have you well. 


| will do bimwe goowi—elear asay tive resains 
| of that nasty fever he has 


down bis | 


land went 





He did not move from his pxition, but 


continued the tapping, on | it take the 
ineasure of a tune, which he began lo 


again that told of the panel being closed. 
it was not until balf an bour bad passed 
that he ventured to bend duwn and secure 
bis treasure in his breast, so Jeftiy that a 
watcher would not Lave detected the tnuve- 


Hardly bad he done so when Pannell ap- 
peared with Jane, bearing 4 good weal up- 


alter the girl. ; 
“Now ihen for strength and vigor,” said 
Range to bimeelf. “T ought t wait and re- 
coup imysel! for afew days; vut no! they 
will be at me again tomorrow, and by 
then, with ordinary luck, I shall be in 
safety. Now fora rope w get down as soon 
as the bar is cut turoeugh ; and then it will 
go very bard if I do nt cross that wall. 
“But the dogs?” 


CHAPTER LXL 
LADY FAS=HAW S PRAYER. 


ADY FANSHIIAW did not seein w have 
ree vered trom her attack, which, Doc. 

J tor Murray ssid, wasa form of brain 
disease due to spinal weakness, for she was 
low and distraite, keeping t her room a 
great deal, and it was settied that,as soon as 


thrope should visit Hyeres for a few months 
s) that the treacherousspring monthe might 
be avoided, and that she might be brougit 
back quite strony for the sutmiiner. 
“No opposition! eried Sie Harry, plav- 
It will 
arm’ Wort; it 


Creorge, too, looks nagygard 


hanging alnrut 
him.”’ 

Sir Robert was present when these words 
reno quietly, 
shrubbery ty 


were said, and he leit tie 
down the long 
swear. 

“Poor Iarry,”” he said, afterle had de- 
livered himself of somuse very trad language, 
of a type more resent ling that used by a 
drill sergeant than 4 general, thee bis 
lory says Strange Citncs—unseriiten history 
~—about some of our great leaders in the ast 
of war. 

“J dou't know whatte do wut tin. Let 
the enemy exhaust bitiimeit,”” sait Sor orb. 
ert. “Alice hates thie si cist of bitee ated some 
day he'll compiain to Harry aud the leilow 
will go Off with @ flea tn isis ear. 

“Yes, that must be it. To can't speak to 
Harry. Law his terotier and a visitor, 1 
could speak as bos trether, butt To did be 
would never forgive me. Yes, he would, 
dear old boy ; but it would buf kill bin, I 
could speak asa visiter, but—ah, there ! it 
will bring on iwny gout if 0 get worrving 
about ali tims. 

“The matter tmiust settl- Why tie 
deuce did not Range stop ated take sure of 
my Judy! Oh, bang tt levervthiag’s in a 
horrible tangle. Imus go and have mv 
pipe.”” 

Alice Fansnaw was too feetle to make 
much Opposition ; in fact, she was so weak 
that she passed inost of ber tine upon the 
couch, read to by either Sir Harry or Ju- 
dith, 90 1 wassettied that ali were lo go 
Srot. 

Lugygage was packed andevery «ther pre- 
paration inade, while, contrary to Sir Reb- 
ert's hope, Carleigh expressed Linself wiil- 
ing to go. 

“It's a sort of defiance,” Sir Robert said ; 
“but never mind ; give thems eaough, and 
the troubles settle themselves, ely, Judy 7?” 

“What did you say, uncie 7"’ 

“Tsay about the uAion of 
abroad. I'm exunfortable enough 
aim, but I -uppeose we must gu.’ 

“Yes, uncie, of course. It will do Alice 
so inuch gooud.”’ 

“And George Carieizh too, J supreme 

Judith started sligittiv, and Sir KR ebert 
noticed wt, but he said te limiselt 
again— 

“Troubles settle themselves,and I should 
not wonder if Kange cnnes back and tuiar- 
ries Judy, after ail.” 

“I've ordered the carriage for ten to4mor- 
row morning, Bots.’ said Sir Harry, at din- 


Mimers 


this going 
where I 


o* 


vulV 





nér that nicht. “That iil give us anypie 
tine t> yet to town easily, and we can lave 
a yood restand take the tidal train ext 


| down tonight, but she stopped in ber room | 


to write afew letters ltefore starting, and 
beyged so hard & have her dinner sent up 
that I had to give wav.” 

Josephs was beldiog aplate and Sir Harry | 
carving, When there Wasa quick rap al the | 
door, and Sir Uarry let tall tue carvers as | 
Milly rushed in excitedly. 

“Ob, Sir Harry! My lady!" sine cried 
aloud. 

Sir Harry rushed tothe door overturning 
his chair ashe rose,and Jwinh followed | 
him, to run with hiss upstairs, the girl's | 
brokeu words teliing how ber laiystip 


would at last result in semi idiocy, foot in| be dit! SS» would any fellow in his posi- 
j raving »adoes. | ti0n.”” 
j All thes be had fought off, telling himself) «Yes, ves! of course,” said Sheldrake, 
that be would yet find the means of get- | hastiy. 
ting free aud winning in this desperate | “Now, jast listen to me,” said Pannell. | 
Ggit. “Diao going to run back from wha. I 
j And now at last the opportunity seemed | underterk. I'in with you both to the end 
to have one: that little fle was the key. of mt, and I shal: take my share like a inan; 
tuat weald uniock Lis prison and set bio bat 1 would uct stand by and see that poor 
free —to give linn that priceless boon whose | fellow treated like a dog With nu master, so 
Value be hei never before known. | there!’ 
“At last.«at cast! be had criet as he knelt ‘(ome alorg down,” said Sheldrake,who 
i = i od forte bis thauks, and tind that the phen errand to Range. “How are you now?” 
epg @Mrugg-e thei been too much—imere he said. ; 
than be Ouid tear. “Weak and faint for wantot proper food,” 
Por, ae be Anewit. the strange SII | was the reply. , 
Seusaliion once inere attueked him; he felt “Then «why not give in, nan? Come you 
j Chat ony wore Gans Se bis agony | won't miss it. Write what I want vou. It’s 
of uied be started to bis leet.clutched vain- | 9s wel] to settle it all off now in a friendly 
iv at tie alr, reerieni, and then leil beavi if war. y Usee now you can’t help yourself. 
the file dr a ma frown lis nerveless lingers You won't tire us out, for we ean wait 
bed — aloud tiukie on the fl oo | years tor it, and it's worth waiting tor. So, 
heard na the He A bere etn ae aan | ae up your mind to the cose and 
Vanneli “as fr" ling atevei Mew burn the eS be pe Bed cntey te splendid pluck and 
: Vel, ‘ "| pow you might give in. There, 1 won't 
paper, and Pannell and Sheldrake were en- | pogher vou now. I'm going to use my in- 
gace! over a gaine at cards, which the latter fluence with the d tor, and you shall have 
dropped and ruse al ouce to move towards genercus diet. You're not going to faint 
tue duor. in ?”* 
“No, I'm better ow." 
CHAPTER LX. “And you'll think it over ?"’ 
" ; “Yea” 
RANGE THINKS IT OVER. | ‘ . 
F | “That's right. Comme along down, doctor. 
OW long Range lay he did not know, | You and I uiust bave a chat atout INV poor 
H but when at last be began to reeewer orather. Come along, Goliath the : indiy- 
Consciousness Luere was adeathly feel- nant.” he added, goud-bumorediy. “Come | 
lag Of sckuess Oppressing Dim.and avague and belp ovax the doctor to pive our patient 
knowileige teat sunething was wrong, he generous food.” 
God net know woat, unly that be was lying He led the way to the door, and Pannel! 
on the 4 «or. who was last.turned to give Range a friend. 
Tiere was a sound, though, of some ome ly nod, receiving a grateiul look in return; 
coming. The decors were beingunletened; and as the door closed the prisoner said to 
and ther, as if through a haze, he saw Suel-  bimself— 
Grake and the others enter. ' “What a fine, honest inan Jack Pannell 
Just ai tuat moment his memory flashed | would biwe made!" 
and tie recalled everyting, and that he bad He lay listening till the footsteps were | had been seized again just as sbe was be 
had the 0 the very key t> bis prison— | gene, and was about then to rise and secure | fore. ae _ me 
in bes Lands when the fainting ft came the filets heart beating with lise Wernesm, It wasa repetition of the former attack | 
on. a butthbe feeling of suspicion came over Lady Fanshaw had been writing a few ery 
rae 4 useif up a little, hw eyes fell’ bin. ters of farewell) r {rie I= an j ale ’ i 
Uypret ‘ ving very close to the bed, and Suppose one of the party were behind that | fallen frow: ber “if . the on t — 
wit ; irried thrust of the feot be sent panel ready t wateh Lin. Tie file was too (once wore t ; sas ft te r nw flor as 
ar r neat a8 be tried & strugg valuable to be risked. isiar ( ; ge fas 
Hie la king for a few s,and |= w ee 
s 4 itr : bd * Z aelf rio a = 
Z 4 t acroms and z SA t 
. ro cra [ *® bars ‘ { t t A ~ 
, gr sa sc. i A wy z >| . }a pecuiiar way : ‘ 
far ; os ~“Mewburn 6 watching ine,’ ba said Aandi ads s = : 
~< _ iy wed big tongue Sa) i Sheidrake, bimeelf as he beard tie faintest of creaks Frenee . . ~ . , er.’ — 
Sesen by. “How do you know it mnt a! behind bim, and felt sure that it was the “Well, we St ibope it w t y-an i-by,”’ 
= ebau 1 , pace! being opened softly. ) said the ductor Sie ts s) weak a state | 
(43? 








| that vou see any excitement brings on the 


attack. The anxieties of preparation upset 
ber, and then, posmibly,the pesition of leans 
ing over ber writing table caused a deterin- 
ination of blood to the brain sufficient to 
bring on another fit; and I grieve t» say, 
Sir Harry, thatthisisa more serious one 
than the last.’ 

**Murray, you 
Harry, piteously. 

“We wust bope for the best ; but it inmy 
duty to tell you thata third attack may be 
fatal.’ 

“For Heaven's sake, don't say that!" 
gasped the unhappy bust aud. 

“Porewarned, ny dear sir, forearmed, 
You know now what Ww expect, and you 
know what to do.”” 

“What to do?” said Sir Harry. 

“Yes ; she must have absvlutely no anx- 
jety or trouble.” 

“But more advices 7” 

“By all means, if vou wish it, Have the 
best inen in our profession; but I may tell 
you that the cure is si uple enough, and 
that we can do nothing.” 

“Do nothing, usan 7” 

“Absolutely nothing. Give Lady Fan- 
shaw a contented, bappy lite, and she may 
live to eighty. If she bas incessant care and 
trouble, she will die in one of these fits— 
or lose her season,” the doctor added to hiin- 
self. 

He stayed that night and went away next 
inorning, with his patient excessively weak 
but decidedly better; and as he rode back 
tu Brackley he could not helpthinking how 
yreat a similarity there was between these 
attacks—due to a form of spinal and cere- 
bral disturbance—to certain cases he had 
met with when studying many years before 
in France, where two people bad been suf- 
fering from a form of slow poisoning, the 
noxious drug being administered from time 
to time in very small doses, the result be- 
ing the setting vp of an irritation of spinal 
iarro ¥ and brain that produced fits. 

“Poor woinan; she has been fading away 
these last six months,” the doctor aaid to 
himself. ‘There are secrets connected with 
these cases that we cannot probe. A prior 
attachinent, perhaps. Oh, these unions of 
May and December are grievous imis- 
takes !"’ 

Just at this time Sir Harry was sitting by 
his wife’s couch, looking down at ber thin, 
worn face as she slept, asking himself 
whether he was to blame for this malady. 
Surely and certainly the woman be idolised 
was fading away before bts eyes, and as he 
watched her it seemed to bim that perhaps 
after all he had tnade a great mistake. 

“She should have married a younger 
man,” he thought; “one whose tastes would 
have been the same as her own. I did 
wrong in binding ber to my frosted, worn- 
out life. But I loved ber. Ob, God! you 
know how I loved her—my wife— my 
own!” — 

He sank down upon his knees by her 
couch, praying that she might be a 
with bis prayers ever there was mingled the 
terrible idea that perhaps her love for bim 
had been only a form of duty, and that he 
had wrecked her life. 

“And | would give mine now that she 
night live,” he meaned, ashe bent down 
and reverently kissed ber brow. 

The touch, light as it was, roused her with 
a start, and her eyes were very wild, but as 
she realized who it was she raised ber thin 
arins lo clasp hia neck, and drew the hand- 
some grey bead down upon ber bosoin as a 
look of peace caine over her face. 

“My darling,”’ he whispered, as he held 
her tightly, as if fearing that she might be 
snatched away—*‘sny darling,you are better 
now.” 

“Harry, dear husband,”’ she said, alinost 
in a whisper, “if I should die——” 

*Alice--wife!’ be groaned. 

“If I sliou'd die, believe this of me,” she 
continued, softly, “that I bave been your 
true, faithtul wife———~—’’ 

“Ah, Alice!’ he whispered very reproach- 
fully. 

“And that I died loving you with all my 
beart.”” 


unman ime!’ cried Sir 





CHAPTER LXIL 
MILLY MAKES A CONFIDENCE. 


JHE day betore the intended departure 
Milly met her lover in the pinewood. 

Yes, ny dear,I’m a vast deal better, 

and getting “tronger every day,’ said Sain 
Burton. “You can see that, can’t you ?” 

“Why, of course, Sam,” said Milly, as 

they stood together under the fir-tree,against 

one of which the keeper’s gun was leaning 


| for he bad resumed his work for soine time 


past. 

“You think I look better, then ?” be said 
aS le held her in the proteciive manner 
usainst danger adopted by lovers, 

“Better ? you're nearly yourself again, 
only different.” 

“How do you mean I am so differ- 
ent ?”’ 

“Why, you look bigger and stronger, and 
nore manly, and you seein more inaster- 
ful,’ said Milly, archly; “and I’m quite 
alraidof you.” 

“Tuou’st— 
_ “Ab! cried Milly, holding up a white 
finer. 

“Well, you are not,”’ he said, laughing 
beartiiv. 

“Tam, and I should run away 


only you 


K SO Simliing arn j bappy “ ben I'ss5 with 
t at I cheorst ke.”’ 
“But I shan‘t look sm¢niling and happy 
reg ser’ res 14 seas, Mi j 
5 .%. | 4 a” a 
piaace w j , 
“Ab! but it’s only fora little while, and 


it won't be doole wuen I euoinwe vb ack,’’ she 
wided, laughing. 


What do you say dovle for?” said Bur- 
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ton. “Wiy do you not say dooll, my little 
ase 7° 
Milly tanzhed,but Sam could oot see any- 
thing to laugh at. 

Yen might jet us be married at once,my 
Jasm,"’ he mail. 

“Nu, San, net vet. Waita bit, I could 
wt leave her . now she is so very 

a 


weak and iil. Sir Harry would not like 
‘9 
“Bot, Milly, my little lass, isthe captain 


? 

“Is the captain what?" said Milly, very 
sharply, forthe keeper had hesitated and 
mopped. 

**1s the eaptain going too ?”’ 

1 supyeme wo,” said Milly, tartly. “What 
difference does that make 7"’ 

“I don’t like it!” said 
fiercely. “Why don't Sir Harry get shoot 
ot bin 7” 

*Shasn 1°" 

“I can’t belp it, my pretty bairn,’’ cried 
the keeper, pleadingly. “You don't know 
all, or you wouldn't look at me that bow 
when I way I bate him.” 

“Then why dou't 1 know all ?” 

**Hecause there are many things, lass, 
that ican only tell to my bonny little 
wife.” 

“Then you don't trust me ?” 

“Eb, but I do, ny lass.’ 

“Awd you are still jealous of the cap- 
tain 7°’ 

Burton put bis bands together as Milly 
started frou him angrily. 

She #ftened directly, and crept to him 
agzin, aud jad ber white hands upon his 
breast. 

“Sain,” she said, softly, “you great, big, 
strong, masteriui fellow, you’ve made me 
Jove you so that I won’t be cross, and I 
won't tease yuu; but do try and trust me, 
dear.”’ 

I will, wy bairn—I do,” he pleaded. 

“Just as if you need think anything about 
the captain. If you cnly knew r hated 
bim ! 

‘Say that again, Milly, my bairn,”’ 

“How I bated him!" she said, nestling to 
him, “you wouldu’t even have the shadow 
ot a fear ”’ 

Then I won't,”’he said. “It’s all because 
I love you #0 dear.” 

“Then now I'll tell you something,Sam,”’ 
eonmtinued the girl, beginning excitedly to 
unite and retie bis neckerchief as she spoke, 
“You don’t trust me, but I'll trust you.” 

“I'd trust you with my life, my bairn,” 
be said, tenderly; “but when a inan has 
aecrete that beloug to other folk Le feels as 
if bis tongue’s tied, They re things I can 
only think of and tell myself.’ 

“Ol, Saius, are they so dreadful ?”’ 

“Horrid, wy bairn.” 

*‘Sain,”’ si cried, sbrinking from him, 
“you've been and shot a poacher !’’ 

1 did ones, my bairn; but it was only 
in the leg, and he’s quite well again.”’ 

“Then youll never tell me this borrid 
secret 7’ 

“No,” he said, drily ; “but wher I’ve 
changed you into my wife, and you’re bone 
of my bene and flesh of ny flesh, then I’m 
telling wsyseif, bairn, and it'll be all right, 
and you'll be tie first to say I did right.” 

Milly ocmdded, and went on tying and un- 
tylug the kercuie!—one of her presents, by 
the way. 

oWell, Sam, I’m going totell you a se- 
eret toshow you why you needn't be afraid 
Of the captain noticing ine.”’ 

He drew her cioser to him. 

“Don't vou know how you used to talk to 
ine months 4,0 about the captain being al- 
Ways with ber ladyship ?” 

“And you used to fly out at me, bairn.” 

“Yeu, Sain. It used to make ine crosss 
with you for being so suspicous,”’ 

‘Terribly cross, my lass; you scared 
me.” 

“Don’t be silly, Sam. Well,” she whis- 
pered, “I wouldu’t say it to anyone else but 
you, Sams. You were quite right.” 

* Yes, my bairu, I’m afraid I was,” 

“N«A but «hat she’s good as gold, Sain,or 
I wouldu't stop and wait on her; but he 
keeps on worriting her, and waitson her, 
andbhe won'ttell Sir Harry, because he 
thinks #. such of the captain, just as if he 
Wat hin s0n."" 

“Yeu, |] know.”’ 

“Weill, du you know, Sam, there’ll be a 





terrible row mune day when Sir Harry finds | 
evening, and he felt that he might be very 


it out, fur the captain goes on writing tomy 
lady.”’ 

* Does he, bairn ? A scoundrel !’’ 

“Yes; I’ve seen hii twice over go t her 
room.” 

*430 to ber rooin ?”’ 

“Yeu, to her ‘booder,’ and put letters in 
the writing-crse.”’ 

“How did you see him?” 

“I saw bins iv the glass as plain as could 
be. 
I beard mune one go in and wondered 
whether it was her ladyship, and I peeped 
through the key -hole,and could see into the 

lass all as plain as could be. He puta 
etter into tne case of paper aud envelopes, 
and then went away.”’ 

“When did yeu see him do it last?” 

“Only yesterday,” said Milly. 

“Weil” said the keeper, soleinnly, ‘you 
Inus it may a word, iy lass.’’ 

“No, Sam.” 

“I deuu’t believe ber ladyship'’s a bad 
"un." 

“I's sure she isn’t, Sau.’ 

“But e's a down bad ’un and when Sir 
Harry finds him out, way the Lord bev 
inercy On Lissinful soul. Ainen.’”’ 


, 


*“Toen you won't fidget about my being 
aw ‘y. lear 7’ said Mi ly, after a pause, 
wing which on r two sounds were lieard 
pinewood, like birds chirruping, 

was not f the kind, and nade 


Milly's cheek very red aud Sai Burton's 
paie face look a little more like it was of 
old. 
eo 
« 
m—_~ 


Burton quite | 
| chilled shot. I feel sometimes as if I ought 








I was tu the next room each time, and | 
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“No, ny bairn; lin goin w 
like till » ee o ap vere 

“What, Sam ?"’ 

“You coom tack,my bairn,and then——” 

“Oh, Sam, what a broad Yorkshireman 
ben are! I shall never make you speak 

er.”" 

“lam imny lass,but thou don’t want to wet 
Shoot 0’ ime any mere for that." 

“No,” she said, langhing. 

“For wy heart's broad too, my bairn, and 
as long as it’s true thou weant mind my 
speaking like 4 countryman sometimes,” 

Sam Burton felt very bappy when Milly 
had gone, and then his thoughts tarned 





| Upen their conversation, 


“He’sadown bad’un,” he said to bimself 
—‘“areglar temjting scoundrel, as I wish 
would shoot hissen by accident with his 


to speak; but ne. What's the poor old 
entleinan done to me that I should half 

ill him, and what has ber ladyship done 
for me but good ? 

“Nay, Sam, thou’rt English, and it 
wouldn't be English to go and trainpleona 
woman because a inan has hit thee acoward 
blow. Such a sweet-spoken tady, with a 


voice like the clink o’ silver,or the ring of a | 


bird in «pring, Nay, thou’rt safe enow, for 
I'll not say owt, and nothing would tear it 
outo’ me. But eh, how I'd like half an 
hour along 0’ the captain, somewheer down 
i’ the wood, and wi’ both our goons at 
home !’” 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
NFARLY FREE, 

EFRESHED by bis meal, and with his 
R heart tull of hope, Ranye was to attack 

one of the bars of his window at once; 
but he could not, for John Pannell was 
busy in the garden,in full view of where Le 
must work, 

He examined the bar,though,and came to 
the conclusion that be would cut it through 
at the top, which would enable him easily 
to bend it down. 

The next hour he had determined that it 
would be better at the bottom,and he longed 
to berin. 

It was iinpossible, so he devoted hiniself 
to the manufacture of a rope, tearing up the 


bottom sheet oft bis bed aud knotting the> 


strips together. 

It seemed very slight when it was done, 
but he dared not take the other, for fear of 
its absence being noted. He decided,though, 
that be could tear off the straps at the last 
inoment, and they would join together, 
twist with the linen cord, and give the 
necessary strength. 

When Panuelil's back was turned, Range 
strained his eyes round to get a glimpse of 
the farther wall, for he knew that he would 
not be able to get the ladder. It was certain 
to be secured, 

That wall away tothe right would be the 
one. There was the great cedar-tree with 
one arm going right over tue wall and 
coming on the other side close up to the 
house. That would be the place. A cedar- 
tree would be easy to climb, and he could 
get along the berizontal limb to the wal! 
and drop. 

Pannell went in at last,and,determined to 
risk all in his tmpatience,instead of waiting 
till night, Range took the file froin his 
breast and crept to the window, when, to his 
great joy, be caught sight of the blue sinock 
of his friend the butcher, who was walking 
through the brickfield and staring up at the 
house, sinoking 4 short pipe the while. 

Range held upthe file and then waved 
his band, when the man snatched off a 
greasy cap, gave it a wave in the air, put it 
on, and walked quickly away. 

“He understands me, and he'll be there 
to-night,” thought Range. “I must not 
wait.”’ 

There was an opportunity now for begin- 
ning, when, t» his disinay, Lhe saw Mewburn 
and Sheldrake come into sight frou: below 


and begin to pace up and dowu, talking | 


together earnestly. 

This was kept up for an_ hour, and then 
Sarah Panifell came out to walk up and 
down before his window, at which he could 
see she looked earnestly frozn time to time. 





| quarter of an hoer'’s cutting, tor, judging 





He kept back out ot sight, waiting with | 


impatience, and terribly nervous now lest 
he should ove taken ill or have another 
fainting fit at so crucial a time. 

It was drawing on fast now towards 


| said 


long filing through the bar, however hard | 


he might work when the time came, 

A tew days back he would not have been 
interruptea for many hours together, but 
it seemed as if that unlucky fit’ had in- 
terested everybody in his welfare, for wow 
that the garden was tree, first Sheldrake 
caine upto ask bow he was; ten ininutes 
later it was Pannell; and when at last he 
felt that be was free, he heard aiow sigh, 
and, turning quickly, there was the face of 
Saran Panuell gazing sadly in upon hiin ; 
but the opening was closed instantly, and 
she disappeared. 

At last all seemed safe, and with beating 
heart he listened previous to making his 
first attempt, but the far door opened, and 
he darted back aud threw himself upon a 
seat In despair. 

The door opened and Pannell ledthe way, 
with a good-tempered, self-satisfied air, as 
be beld it back tor Jaue to bear in another 
tray with a very fair dinner. 

Range bat forgotten the possibility of 
this coming, and he frownd with vexation. 

“Strength for my task,’’ he said to hiimn- 


self, directiv aiter; and, in obe lience tw 
Panneli’s invitation, he sat down and par 
t Kk of tie 4 

] vas j f . re A 
4 att 4 r 
uw sé 4 . 

‘is ~ ex oT i 

soft wind cau A l aud is 
ivy leaves 


There seemed to be no sign of anyone | 
over the wall towards the brickfield; but it 
was perhaps too seon, and he had plenty to | 
do betore be required help. 

Seizing the bar with one hand, the file | 
with the other, he paused for a moment, | 
and then began. 

Grate! grort! grort! How loud it | 
sounded, and how metallic and musical | 
the bar seemed! But, noise or ro noise, 
he felt that it inuset be done, and he filed 
away, soon making a little cut in the stout 
bar, in which the edge of the file titted and 
kept easily enough. 

he nome was very loud, and moment | 
afier moment he expected that he would 
be heard, and left off. To make matters 
worse, when he ventured to begin again 
the noise grew more sonorous, and the bar 
vibrated terribly, giving out a deeper, more 
inusical, tone. 

Still in akind of desperation, he kept on, 
with tbe perspiration streaming (roi every 
pore, for he knew that in a couple of hours 
Sheldrake would be inthe next room, and 
to continue would be timnpossible. 

He never before understood how atrong 
an iron bar could be, and tow small the 
impression made by the tile aiter the first 


by the feel of the metal,tie would be sevenor 
eight hours hard at work to yet through, 
and Sheldrake would be in bis roo in less 
than two, 

Plainly enough, he would not escape that 
night. 

He toiled on again, with the file growing 
nore biunt, and then, weak and weary, sal 
down with lis face against the bars, ~ 

Piwou! came trom the tields—a low soft 
whistle, which he answered, and, oerved 
by this, jumped upand filed away again 
with all bis tmigit. 

How soon he grew weary now and 
stopped ! His arms ached and felt heavy, 
aining bins 80 that besat down again; and 
just as he dropped into his chair one of the | 
laurels opposiie bis window suddenly | 
became visible, and along path of light | 
stretched acroms the lawn. 

“Hear it now 7 said Sheldrake, 

“No,” replied # voice that Range ree- 





ognized as Sarali Panneil’s. “No; it: is 
still now. When [wax in my room I 
could hear it quite piainiy.’’ 

“I tell vou what it is,’ said Pannell ; 


“thev’re shunting over vender by the 
station, and it was the serewing down of 
the brake you heard.’’ 

“Ob, yes! that's what it must be,’ said 
the woman, and the door closed, aud all 
was dark and silent once more, 

Piou ! came trom tie tieid again, but 








Range darec file no ceore tor the tine. He 
felt that he iust be satisfied with the 
progress he had made, and attempt no 


nore that night; while, te endorse his de- 
terinination, he soon alter heard steps in 
the next room, 

Under the present cirentistane s, he 
uttered a low whistle from the wondow, 
said plainly, “Not to-night,” and closed it 
down. 

[TO BK CONTINUED. | 
- —_> - > - 

THe Way Jo Stov Ir.—lu 1840, says 

Mr. Huc, a fatnous Kreneh traveller in 





Ckina, we were once making a journey in 
a wagon in the provinces of Pekin, Our 
equipage was under the guidauce of an old 
schoolmaster, taounted oon a magnificent 
ass 80 fullofardor and agility that the two 
mules that completed ourteaus bad all the 
difficulty in the word to keep up with 
him. This ass, however, was s: filled with 
a sense of hisown superiority, and so proud 


| Of it, that whenever he becatne aware of the 


presence olany of bis brethren, he never 
failed to commence boasting of tin such 
loud, sonorous, and harsh tones that his 


| folly becatne quite insuppertable, 


When he got to an tin, tostead of trying 
to rest himselt, the beast passed the whole 
night practising tiosie, setting all the 
donkeys in the neiiborhoot to singing 
Lhe saine tui, bo buat it Was iuipossible vo | 
sleep. } 

One evening wesaidto the sehoolmaster— 


“Your donkey isan aboutnable brute ; 

it prevents our getting a wink of sleep” 
“Why did vou nottell meso betore ?"’ 
the sehooluaster, “LT would soon 


have stopped lis singing.” 

As the old pedagogue was somewhat of a 
way, and indulged sometines in a sinall 
joke, we took little notice of his reply, but 
that night we slept quite soundly. 


“Weill, did the ase tnake a noise last 
night?” be asked, when we met in the 


morning. 
“Perhaps not,’ sant we; 
we did not hear bis.” 
“No, DT think not,” said he: “T saw to that | 
before I went to ted. You must have 
noticed,” be continued, “that when an ass 
is going to bray lie always eying by raising 
his tail,and he keeps itextended toriz on. 
tally as long as his song last«. “Po tusure his 
silence, you have only lo lie « lare stone to 
the end of bistatlsottiat be cau t raise it.” 
We siniled without reply, titty this 
was only another piece of pleasintry ; bat 
he cried— 
“Come, now, and 
convinces yoursel!,”’ 
And accordingly we followed him to the 
court- yard, where we beleld, saute enough, 


‘at all events, | 


mee; you can easily 


the poor ass with alarge stone allached to 
his tail, and with the arrol baviny entirely 
lost bb16 accustoned su is. Hiix eves were 
fixed on the wround, iis ears hung dow 
jis While ifepeara tocolirayg fat 


t 


jon the grounded 


Scientific and Useful. 


BoirLens.—Roilers cannot burn that are 
kept clean and with water at full height 
Oil is a most pernicious substance to admit 
toa boiler, A tittle soda added cccasionally 
to the feed-water will prevent corrosion by 
acid waters, 

KrEPING Morus Ov r,—Take dry pow- 
dered salt, save an exchange, and sprinkle 
it freely all ever the carpet, particularly 
along the edges; then sweep it: thoroughly. 
Repeat this about onee a month in moth 
time, and vou will bave no trouble from 
that destructive insect. The salt may alse 
be sprinkled on any Woelen furniture ane 
brushed off with a whisk broom. [tis per- 
fectly harmless and will help to cleanse and 
preserve the colors of the wool, 

ELec tric Tootn PULLING, — Anel etrie 
tooth pulling machine, which is quick, and 
almost painless in its Oper:tions, Is said) te 
pull seven teeth in five seconds. A peir of 
forceps protrude from a niekel tube whieh 
is connected with a wire. The forceps are 
applied to the tooth, the operator touches a 
spring, a spiral arrangement within the 
tube winds up ina wink, draws down the 
forceps like a flash, wand, in an instant, the 
tooth is jerked from the jaw and cast on the 
floor. 

CuaAMots LEATHER.—Chatneois may be 
cleaned in a weak solution of soda in) warm 
water, Rub plenty of soft) soap into the 
leather, and allow it to soak for two hours. 
Then rub it well until it is quite clean, and 
rinse it well in a weak solution composed 
of soda, yellow soap, and warm water. If 
rinsed in water only, it becomes hard when 
dry and unfit for use. After rinsing wring 
it wellin a coarse towel and dry quickly; 
then pull it about and brush it well, and it 


Will become softer and better than most 
new leathers. 
THK CYLINDROGRAPH.—A new French 


| apparatus, called the cylindrograph, is de- 


signed to photograph at a single operationa 
wide sweep of the adjacent country. The 
instrument consists of a comera of sernil- 
circular forin, with a stoall leos im the een- 


tre, Whie ss moves on on axis, The dark 
slide is Of some tiaterial Which will bend, 
and Whena view is to be taken the lens is 


turned upon the centre from one side of the 
landseape to the other, The panoramic 
pictures thus secured are sutMicionthy goood 
to serve surveying, tuilitary and other pur- 
poses, 

SEWER VENTILATION. met) od 
of ventilation bas recently tried. It 
is by means of shafts placed at intervals of 
about five hundred feet, whieh are connect 
ed with the sewers, andcarried up the sides 
of the adjoining houses, While one shaft 


A new 
boeern 


| conducts air inte the sewer, the other carries 


it away. Tie in-draught shaft) as) sur- 
mounted by ac owl, whieh is so designed 
as to have its face constantly presented 
to the wind; and through this a stream of 
air is said to be always possing into the 
sewer the return shatt being open ata good 
height. 


Farm 


a _ >_> 


and lbarden. 


To DrstRoy ANTS. —Place meat, bones, 
or pieces of sponge With sugar in them io 
the way of the ants in the garden, an@ oeca- 
sionally pick them up and drop them inte 
hot water, Another way is) toe sink some 
Vials of sweet oil nearly to the mouth inthe 
soul. ‘The ants are attracted to the oil, but 
it ills them, 

A Goop Mintker.—The udder should be 
laryve and capacious; at need mot be fleshy. 
It should be broad and reach well forward. 
A large development of the fore part of the 
boy is amore certain indieation of quality 
than the back part. The Shrouded toe 
set wide apart, and beef good size for vaned- 
ling. Teats which are sinail next to the 
udder, denote stuall tubes inside the tag, 


teats 


Which of course is) very unfavorable to 
quality. 
Bioom Dre A KFreneh savant, has 


been lately tro sng the efleet of sbbood db’ 
on Liatiates. hirer |; Which for 
Hnexplained cause had been abandoned by 
their mothers, were fed on powdered telood 


tribes, mnie 


With the most pratifving results, ‘The 
loanbs inere.sed im size in the most marvel- 
ous fashion and attained unusual propor 


The coats of wool also 
hincouraged 


tions for their age. 
became double in thickriess. 


| by his Sticcess with the liatules, hie is tow 
feeling some Calves On blond. 
Powis. ~The old practice of feeding fowls 


tteareclonied Et 
was formerly stipposed that the iiore sand, 


steotabad be 


grit and list that was taken ante the erop 
With the feed, the better: bart the grown 
loplan eonduces te dissase, for there is a con. 


hither toed on 
ugh, Itis 
thie wre tinned 


stunt accumulation of filth. 
a lou, broad board or feoms a tr 


also Wasteful to t row fimmwd on 


ltobe tramped into the mud on a wet cay, 
there to ferment and Catiss annmovanee Tron 
titme: to tine, tosay prothing of thee stro 


bes and comnts that are giore liable frou 
Hie SVStern. 

Pate bevtess \ the wreoersdng thot ccm 
beer teorpee Woetthed trot) asail sapevthige af the 
horse iS foreed to stand wher: bis feet \ 
bee tidteey. Dan this eitses thee Peet wath be 

} peeder d, iti * ra 
1 tix ried ' b 
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THE SATURDAY 










PHILADELPHIA, MAY 23, 1885. 


Purity, Progress, Mieasunre and Permanence are 
conspicuously jveffaccable features written by the 
foger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
Tothe thousands who have drawn many of their 
neblest thoaghte and much of their sweetest enjoy- 
ment from its familiar colamnms, in the two genera- 
tlons covering ite history, renewed assurances of de- 


votion to their gratification and improvement are su- 


PerBucus, Tur Sattnupay EVENING Port eaiotes 
solely to serve the best lutercets and promote tie 
truest pleasures of its patrons and readers, It Lopes 


(0 constanti) deserve the unswerving approval of ite 


Great arm: of old and newlriends, It aspiresto no 


higher ambition, Tu accomplish this, nothing shall 


rn pode t The beet productionsof the noblest 
thinkers wit floeet writers will fll its columns, 
Bid the us seurted energies of the must careful edit- 
oresha ‘ couthnucusls devoted to ite preparation, 
Nut P rr resing will be permitted to de- 
Die its joma rmaketheman unworthy vieiter to 
any be ’ vost Graphic Narrations, Inetract- 
fve Shetev bus tneting Stories, Important Bio- 
graplioal be striking Fvents, Best Historical 
Dem riptio i t Scieutif§fcn Ducoveriosn, and other 
Altractive feay slapled to every portion of the 
family circle, « appear from week to week, while 


the Domestic. Sodal, Fashion and Correspondence 
Departments will be malntained at the highest possi- 
bie standard excell nee Its sole aim is to furnish 


ite eubecriteers «© su economical and never-falling 


supply of happiness aod inetruction, which shall be 
(hear ealstence ae the airthey breathe. 
the of 
of THE SaT- 


rest on past 


as necessar { 
While moriats of 
far back In the hletory 


liken threads tn web 
Toemory alie i 
never 
of all 


of the age in which the present 


URDAY PEVESISG Peet, it will 


laurels, but keep folly abreast genuine pro- 


tlhe eypirtt 
li earnestly seeksand highly ap- 


grees in | 
generation lives 
preetates the favor aud friendship of the pure and 
good every here, but desires no affiliation with, nor 


characteristic apiroval from, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One regularcops, Sv mall, one year, @in advance, 
postage free, Six mt ¢! Three montha trial 
trip, or new «6 . wre exclusively, WS cents. 
Subscriptions may begiu or terminate with 


filential club rates to 
ng to work actively for 


vutiler Spe 1 


any 


Posthiasters an fothers dewit 


subscriptions and coommissteoise will be made known 
only on direct application teu the publication office 
by mall or in pera so remittances credited uth 
a tually received. Pattouse sliould address all commu- 
Dications plainly, and exercise the usual tustnieas 
precautions tu transmitting funds salely and 


Al wave ei iose postage for correspond- 


ehoe Tey irludg oe parate re ply, to lusure re spose, 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


aulject fo 
manvagetmeut 


promytiy. 


pente are received 


All 
preva ‘ 


aciveriiss ap- 


Cishing Cheat the way deem 
rthy will be taken at any price, 
ineertion, 
Keading notices, §1 per 
‘ublieher’s personal notes, $1.25 per 


Inappropriate of anew 
)brhinary agate 
Clal notices, Trcente per line, 
Ihe 
counted tine 
the indlividual examiuvation and verification of the 
managing directoror hie authorized representatives 


lines, ¥) ecente each Spe- 


counted 


befare pulllication 
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Honesty and Excellence. 

The trite adage, that ‘‘virtue is its own 
reward,"’ is often difficult to realize at its 
true significance, especially when funds 
are plenty and easily obtainable, and shod. 


dy or imitation apparently pass current 
about as well as genuine = articles of 
any description. If ordinary actions are 


thé 1odex of actual sentiment, one could 
almost tee! justified in the conclusion that 
real excellence was wholly devoid of com- 


pensatory ingredients sufficient to stimulate 


eflurts for its acquisition. Shams, and 
cheat, and trauds, seem to be the great 
staple of human intercourse. But, as ‘‘all 
is not gold that glitters,’ when subjected 


to the refiner’s crucible, so the real worth 
of genuine honesty in character, and excel- 
lence in goods, are not fully demonstrated 
until hard times and adverse conditions 
burn away the dross of deceitful superflui- 
ties,and actual merits stand out in conspicu- 
ous reliet, while sham and shoddy mourn 
in unappreciated retirement. Notable 
proot of the truth of these remarks ap- 
pears in the business world during the criti- 


ca) period to which it is now subjected. 
Almost without exception those manufac- 
turers and merchants whose motto has sin- 
cerely been ‘‘honesty and excellence,'’ with 
out ‘ s or evasions, stand firm, and 
are & nduct theiraffairs upon a basis 
at 

Le i’ ‘ ‘ ; . 

honest, was wontt userve that his con 

9 cern invaria’'y did the best business in hard , 


A~% 





re heehee 





$1,500,600 to Princeton College. 


‘each to Amherst College. 


Fversthing ander this head musthave | 


| cal Seminary. 
'to Madison University. 


come in such volumes as of late, 


desist 


times, because people could not then afford | 
to waste or risk their money on anything | 
but what they knew to be good. Within 
the last few years a large New England 
concern has grown from one or two me- 
dium sized tactories,into the tull capacity of 
seven or eight immense buildings filled 
with machinery for the production of sta- | 
ple goods that enter into the make-up ot la- 
dies garments. Most of this growth has | 
come in the very years when shrinkage and 


dulness were pinching on every side, and | 


when imitators and adulterators were com. 

ing to grief on every hand in alarming | 
numbers. But this establishment has main- 
tained the full standard of excellence in 
goods and the price at a legitimate profit, 
while there is a steady demand fortheir tull 
production that exhibits no signs of abate 
ment. It such tacts do not demonstrate 
that ‘‘virtue is its own reward,”’ in a busi 
ness sense, a8 well as moral,theo we fail to 
comprehend the logic of cause and effect 
in their proper ratio. “Honesty and excel- 
lence, adopted as @ universal motto in busi 
ness and social Jite, would doubtless be the 
most eflectual antidote for hard times that 
Confidence would be per 
and this would 


could be devised 
manent and unfluctuating, 
lay the suiid foundation for perpetual pros 


| perity. 


-  — ss _ - 
of the more 


character so ' 


NOTHING brings out some 
striking of American 
much as the noble deeds of numbers ef our 
prominent Citizens, in the way of public 
bencfactions. Among these gencrous giv- 
ers may be mentioned: Johns Hopkins, 
who gave $3, 148,000 to the university which 
he founded. His gifts tor benevolent pur- 
poses amounted to $8,000,000. Judge Packer 
gave $3,000,000 to the Lehigh University. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt gave $1,060,000 to 
Vanderbilt University. Stephen Girard 
gave $8,000,000 to Girard College. John 
(. Green and his residuary legatees gave 
Ezra Cor- 
nell gave $1,000,000 to Cornell University. 
Amasa Stone gave @600,000 to Adelbert Col- 
lege by direct gift and by vequest. W. W. 
Corcoran gave $170,000 to Columbia Uni- 
and land. 


traits 


versity in money Benjamin 
Bussy gave real estate worth $500,000 to 
Harvard University. Samuel Williston, 


William J. Walker, and Samuel A. Hitch- 
cock gave between $100,000 and €200,000 
Stephea Whit- 
mer Phanix gave the bulk ot his property, 


— 


amounting to about 6.50, 000, to Columbia 
| College. 


Joho B. Trevor gave 8170,000 to 
Rochester Theological Seminary. Matthew 
Vassar gave §800,000 to Vassar College. 
Gardner Colby gave @170,000 to Colby Uni- 
versity and $100 000 to Newton Theologi 
J. B. Colgate gave $300,000 
George I. Seney 
gave $450,000 to Wesleyan University. The 
Crozer family gave @300,000 to Crozer 
Theological Seminary. Many, if not most, 
of these benetactors began life poor. Their 
only capital was a healthy body, strong 
arms, a clear head,and a dogged determina 
tion. No road was too long for them if it 
led to where they wanted to come cut. 


approval 
we 


are 
are 


CONGRATULATIONS and 
gratifying toalmostany one, and 
free to confess that they are most congenial 
to us in our endeavors to please and benefit 
our readers through the columns of THe 
SaTURDAY EveNninG Post. But when they 
we must 
in respectful appreciation beg our friends to 
The avalanche of letters already 
received is sufficient to demonstrate how 
deeply the paper rests in the affections of its 
readers, and the unquenchable interest they 
take in its welfare. Our motto shall al- 
ways be onward and upward, in untiring 
eflorts for excellence that shall suit the most 
critical. Whenever our triends wish to put 
their approval into practical effect, let them 
obtain from their friends one or more sub- | 
scriptions for our list and forward to the 
publication office. They will then be doing 


themselves a delightful pleasure, their 
friends an inestimable benefit, aud us a 
good that will facilitate our caparity to 
lay beforethem a still richer intel ual 
feast every week ar rease the agcrevgate 
f ¢ r 
vs rexeru ¢ r r 1 he «ff 
er y se Vere | . ent fio. . = st 
shod of anni snnronriatels PF 
mein } OF ann) Lp y { ilé i ) 


n pt 
ed to, the extinction of the beastly wale bi 


| able gulp of mixed saliva and filth from the 


the most enlightened cities of America, at | 


| an intellectual weakness, a manifestation of 


| A close examination shows that 


grammar schools, have been under instruc- 


EVENING POST. 





ped who deliberately goes to the water 


fount in a large depot, where ladies, chil- 
dren and people of decency drink, and, at- 


ter he has dischargedan almost inconceiv- 


vile cavity of Lis mouth, proceeds to dis- 
gorge an immense quid of tobacco into his | 
hand, while he pours a copious draught of | 


| water down his throat from that very same 


cup that hundreds of others must use after 
Such conduct among the inhabitants | 
ot Africa or Patagonia would doubtless | 
cause us to raise our hands in herror. Yet 
this very thing recently happened in one of 


him ? 


the hands of a creature not more than 


twenty years old, in the presence of scores 
the | 


ot people, and not a single man had 
courage to brain the villain on the spot, or 
even eject him into the sewer or cesspool 
where he belonged. Still we spend millians 
of money, and offer oceans of prayers for 
the reclamation of the heathen, many of | 
whom would blush to practice things we 


calmly tolerate. 
It is amistortune with many members of 
country that they feel 
upon to criticise, and 
This might in one view ot 


the press in this 


themselves called 


never to praise. 


the case be corzrect, supposing their eriti- 
cisins came from ample or superior Know] 
the facts. But very tre- 
quently is notthe case. A pointed instance 
Mrs. Cuter’s book, | 
The critic stated | 

work been | 


edge ot such 
is a recent review of 
‘Boots and Saddles.’’ 

that the author of that 
guilty of exaggeration in some of her sto- | 
ries of the West. The sort of sceptical or | 


has 


'. or , ss 
ignorant criticism that prompts this sug- 


gestion has always been observed among | 
those who know nothing of the West, and | 
whose narrowness of mind is such that they 
cannot believe anything to be true which 
transcends their own small experience and 


limited Their incredulity is | 


observation. 


that species of small vanity which fears 
among ali things tu be imposed upon, and 
resents the idea that anything beyond the 
narrow limits of its own vision or impress 
ions cau be true. 


Ir is an undigniticd, but not unusual, 
spectacle, to see people who have attained 
middle fretting and = fuming over 
what should be unconsidered trifles. Strange 
it is that they have not yet learned the im- 
possibility of arranging the universe after 
one’s own little pattern. The pecple who 
worry are not always those who suffer from 
some physical weakness or mental anxiety ; 
these not unfrequently are silent, for their | 
troubles lie too deep for complaining words. 
The more frettul spirits are those who burst 
into irritability over the countless little | 
things which are not done to their satisfac- 
tion, and who bridle over fancied slights. 
it the | 
crumpled rose-leaves, no doubt uncomfort- | 
able—but not the thorns, which excite fret- 
tulnessand anger. Worryingis a disagree- 
able habit of mind which can be remedied 
by a resoive to cease complaining about 


age 


is 


‘‘what can’t be cured,”’ 

of the Bar- | 
in New York, 
has now adopted another scheme ot 
money. They have had prepared 
reproductions of the figure on ped. 
estals ot silver-nickle, Which are to 
subscribers for one dollar or five dollars ac- 
cording to the size, the profits going to the 
pedestal fund. This is ot course 2 business 
scheme which should not be allowed to | 
intertere with the voluntary contributions 
to a patriotic purpose. It one wants to 
buy a statuette and indirectly help the fund | 
then the Secretary of the Committee should 
be addressed at New York. 


THE committee in charge 
tholdi statue pedestal fund, 
raising 


bronze 


sold 


Two hundred from ten Boston 


boys, 


tions in carpentry two hours a week since 
September last. They were selected bv the 


masters trom among those fourteen vears of 
age or older who had the permission of 
their parents to take this instruct r 
experi! ent ha r * ‘ jar 
: 

r a Tv 

indi atr al tr e ac 1 > f 
Mal VI ia ph b is Veil as for j 
boys | 


| the rodent with tue left hand, 












The World’s Happenings. 





There are 64,000 lawyers in this country, 
such as they are. 

Brooklyn has three colored druggists in 
good circumstances. 

A million and a quarter of cat skina are 
used annually by furriers. 

Out of thirty-three recent births in a Da- 
kota town thirty were boys. 

A bed quilt on exhibition at New Or- 
leans contains 100, 5% pleces. 

The manufacture of broom-corn tooth- 
picks is a growing Kansas industry, 

There are ninety different styles of col- 
jars in use by gweutlemen in this country. 

A walking-stick concealing a match-box 
and a cigarette-holder js a late English device. 

A reversible boot, which may be worn in- 


|} differently on cither foot, has been patented, 


Sixty thousand dollars were spent in Chi- 
eago for flowers during the recent opera festival. 

All of the public school buildings in New 
York are tube connected with the city’s fre alarm 
system, 

Insurance is not an invention of this cen- 
tury. The assurance of ships was practiced as early 
as # A.D. 

Tree-planting is systematically fostered in 
China, and 330, 000 trees were set out last year in Hong 
Kong alone. 

The license on roller skating rinks has 
been ralsed from §25 to $150 by the City Council of 
Oswego N.Y. 

Twenty-two unmarried daughters of a 
Md., man are living in the same 


Carry leounty, 


Louse with itn, 

The largest sum ever accumulated in one 
body is said to be $50,000,000, now In the United 
States Treasury. 

For the loss of a great toe, a New Yorker 
recently secured damages of five hundred dollars 
against a railroad, 

There are about 16,000,000 children in 
the United States, 10,000,000 of whom are enrolled in 

he public sclhouls. 

Three physicians of New Haven, Conn., 
utilize the bicycle as a mode of conveyance in mak- 
ing ileir daily cails, 

During the recent cold weather in Ili- 
nois a sexton was fouad frozen to death .n a grave he 
had been sent to dig. 

A valuable Connecticut cow came to a 
inysterious end, and a inortem revealed three 
inches of fence wire in her lungs. 

Somebody has made a count or an esti- 
mate of the one-legged men in this couutry,and finds 
that there are about 10,000 of thein, 

A woman called atthe Maine State House, 
recently, and filed an application for appulutment as 
a detective to enforce the liquor law, 

The death of his grandchild, which oc- 
curred a few days ago, so effected a male resident of 
Newport, R. 1, a» to cause his death, 

A brass band has been engaged by a 
Schenectady, N. Y., pastor to discourse music regu- 
larly at the Sunday services in his church, 

A sick cow, belonging to Mr. Sanford, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., is being attended by four physi- 
the isa Durham, and valued at @3,(00. 


post 


clans, 
A drug clerk accidentally broke a ‘‘qui- 
* pill the other day and found it consisied of two 


nine’ 
split peas, It didn’t seem to surprise him very 
mech, 

Stealing a red-hot stove has been outdone 


' by the thieves who, the other night, stole the corner- 


stone of the Simpson Methodist Church at ‘Long 


Branch. 


Sacramento, Cal., has a man _ rat-killer, 
who boasts a record of forty-five an hour, He grasps 
and twists its neck 
with the right. 

Vitriol-throwing has become so common 
in the streets of Paris thata French chemitt adver- 
tises an ointment of collodion for the face and hauds 
asa proplylactic. 


At Ash Ford, a station on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway, in Northern Arizona, the water 
supply is brought by rail a distance ot sixty miles 


aud sold for } cents a barrel. 

The oldest book in the Congressional Li- 
brary is said to be ‘'The Olive Leaf, ** by one Hauscr, 
of Georgia, a tune book concocted ‘for the glory of 
God and the good of maukind,** 

Harvard college students have a room 
decorated with the handkerchiefs snatched by college 
boys while in political processions last Fall from the 
hands of the girls on the sidewalks, 

A single patent medicine, popular as a 
soothing draught for infants, causes the death of 
159,000 children annually in Great Britain, according 
to the statement ot an English physician, 

A citizen of Scriven county, Ga., has a 
gosling which sports four legs. It walks on but two, 
the other pair hanging just behind the ones used, 
and being as fully developed and as long as the front 
pair. 

The reflecting of sun rays into the school 
room witha mirrorand the throwing of missties at 


the princ pal, are the offences for which a lad who 
was dismissed trom one ot the schools in Jersey City 
recently, was lodged in jail. 
Tle German singing societies of Staten 
I pani 1 rding to an old custom, greeted with 
‘ «sun on the first Sunday in May, 
taccessibie tothem. Singers in 
. : N.J and other places, also 
\ 3 
; - 
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NOT LOST. 





All is not lost when our ships go down 
That we've freighted with hope and launched with 
care, 
And watched with pride as they sailed away 
When the sea was smooth and the wind was fair, 
And looked for long when they came not again, 
But were wrecked far out on the billowy main, 


All is not lost : we may send out more 
That will weather the gales till the storins be past, 
And with colors fiving and with sails unfurled 
Will gallantly steer into port at last; 
And their coming at length will surely repay 
Vhe anxious watciilug aud weary delay, 


All is not lost when our best lanl schemes 
Suddenly crumble and turn to decay ; 
When we build our plans on the shifting sands 
And the tides come fn and wash them away, 
If our plins are unwise and we see them collapse, 
We will build with more prudence next time, perhaps, 
P< 


The Two Lovers. 








BY HENRY FRITH, 





last. 

Altenbridye had despaired of ever 
seeing that day—Miss Randolph had refused 
so many offers; and now when the bride- 
grooin Was at last selected, he proved to be a 
stranger troua fur country,and Altenbridge 
was ina fever of anxiety to behold him. 

This proper and laudable desire was about 
to be gratified, for somehow a whisper had 
yone abroad that the Honorable Clarence 

tvelyn would appear for the first tiine at 
church with his fiancee; and the Reverend 
Bartley Moore could not lay the flattering 
unction to his soul that it was his eloquence 
which had drawn all Altenbridge that day 
within the sacred precincts of God’s house, 

Having them there, however, he did his 
best to enchain their attention; and was so 
far successful that the engaged couple no 
more than evenly divided the honors of the 
occasion, 

Miss Randoilph,although long since given 
over to spinsterbood by her friends and 
neighbors, was by no means an old maid, 

She was just twenty-five years of age,and 
although bereft of the delicate graces of the 
opening bud, she had all the splendor and 
odorous beauty of the full-blown rose, 

Perhaps the day could never come when 
this superb woiman,married or single,could 
have been called a faded flower, 

She was five feet six inches as she stood 
in her delicate satin sloes—a stature so much 
above the ordinary height of woinen as to 
make her remarkable from the momentshe 
was seen; and her figure, neither thin nor 
stout, butoft that adinirable medium seldom 
found except in the dreains of an artist, was 
more suggestive of the grand shape found 
on the island of Milo, than of the more 
daiuty proportions of the Venus Di Medici. 

She wore gloves, number six and a half, 
aud her boots Were nuinber three, but the 
hands and feet within them would bave 
found favor in the eyes of Prax teles. 

Her face was a perlect oval, the line of 
which was bardly broken by the firmness 
of the chin, the mouth was a delicate 
patrician crimson, with lips neither full nor 
thin, and sometimes broke into a simile tinat 
dazzled with the brilliant gleauw of pearls 
within. 

The nose was very slight! Paquiline; the 
eyes so dark and brilliant that night and 


{" great heiress was to be married at 


eee 


“For, I’m sure, my dear, there isn't 


| another like it this side of Paris,” 


But it was when church was over, and 
the congrezation rose as one man—or 
woinan—that Miss Randolph and her lover 
received the full battery of the hundreds of 
eyes bent on them. 

“Well, well,’ commented Altenbridge, 
“they are a bandsome couple, sure enough 
—but we've as handsome man awong us as 
that honorable lerd, tor all he is such a 
good looking fellow.” 

But Altenbridge knew well enough that 
g00d looks alone were not what Miss 
Randolph required in a busband—not good 
looks, nor brains, nor money, but a name 
as old and as well-deseended as her own. 

The Honorable Clarence Evelyn pos. 
sessed the necessary requirement, and tie 
tm ne of an alliance with the haughty 
tandolphs was lost for ever to the town of 


| Altenbridge, 


they procecdea 


“I don’t see the carriage, darling,” 
Whispered the lover. “Shall we walk ?” 

“I don’t care for the carriage. I would 
like to walk ; it’s a novel sensation.” 

Miss Randolph laughed, and her white 
teeth gleamed bewitchingly between the 
rosy, siniling lips. 

“Then we will walk, inv queen,” was the 
gay rejoinder, 

And drawing her hand beneath ois arm, 
slowly along the quiet, 
Stralght street, lined with loity @lins, that 


led out of the village and up to the hill oa | 
Randolph | 


noble otd 
more than 


which stood the 
Inansion—a house 
years old, 

AS they walked onwards, Miss Randolph 
often bowed to one and another familiar 
face, and once or twice she even stopped to 
speak a gracious word or two, causing the 
individual thus honored to thrill) with 
delight. ® 

“When is the wedding to be, for certain?” 
asked Miss Perkins of ber luck v companion 


a hundred 


who had just been favored with a sinile | 


from Miss Randolph. 

“Why to-morrow! Didn't you Know ? 
At first they were going te wait till the old 
house had been completely made over, but 
she’s taken such a dislike to the smell of 
paint—says it will kill berif she breathes it 
any longer, and of course she wouldn't go 
anywhere else before she’s tmarried., So 
now tuey’re going offon a tower, and Miss 
Pearson's to take possession, and have 
everything spic and span when they come 
home again.’”’ 

“Sakes alive! Wel}, it’ssudden surely.” 

“Thavs her way, and of course he’s 
begged and coaxed, you may be sure.’”’ 

“Others have begged and coaxed without 
such geod luck, Poor Arnold! He'll go 
clean mad ; it's only the hope of her never 
marrying at all that’s kept liiinup so long.” 

“Poor Ben! If he’d never painted that 
picture of her, he wouldn't have such a 
sore heart to-day.’’ 

“Handsome tellow, too, a heap hand- 
somer than this one, I think. Well, T’im 
glad T asked you -] wouldn't lave syissed 
the wedding for anything.” 

As the lovers reached the outskirts of the 
Village, Miss Randolph suddenly found 
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— : 
that crested the hills to the left swept down | knew that you would find me, Must we 


and tmingled its breath with the various 
perfumes tron the garden, 

All the ele:nents of a genuine love scene 
were there—youth, beauty, moonlight, 
flowers, and in the background, that 
nothing might be wanting to complete the 
picture, jealousy, goading itsell to madness 
and gnawing its own heart out. 

Under the pines, all unconscious of their 


| delicious fragrance, Arnold was crouched 


like a leopard, every facuity of his being 
absorbed in the sense of his sight, his 
glowing eyes bent on the woman 
adored— biter curses in his heart against 
the man who held her hand, and, 
unrebuked, pressed his lips to the velvet of 
her cheek, 

The lovers pasted, and Miss Randolph 
slowly retraced ber steps, pausing now and 
then to pluck a flower or  stuopover a 
fragrant rose-bush. 

Benjamin's eyes followed her till the 
hall door enclosed her from bia sight. 

Once away from ber be ceased to think of 
her lover, but followed her in 
through the wide hall-way and up the 
Staircase, every step of which he knew. 

Ile was rewarded, for presenUy he saw 
the beloved form pass before a window, 
from which tbe curtain was drawn back, 
and pause betore a picture on the wall, 

Miss Randolph carried a wax taper, and 
held it high above her head the better to 
see the object of her attention, and Arnold 
felt the biood rush to his face and back 
again to his heart, while he thrilled to the 
tips of bis tingers, 

It was his picture—the portrait of her. 
self—a work of which a great artist might 
well be proud, and her gaze lingered there 
as though it would never leave it. 

He knew it was not tue beauty of the 
face that enchained Ler. 

Beautiful though it was, she need bat 
glance into a mirror to see it more truthful- 
ly reflected. 

“She loves 
exultingly. 

Miss Randolph turned from the picture 
with a sudden, sharp gesture, and uashed 
the waxen taper to the floor. 

The rooin was in darkness, an he could 
see her no longer. 


me!’ he murimnured, 


spirit . 


die? But it is no matter; this world is alla 
mistake, and | would rather die with you 
than live with any other, for I love sou—I 
love you. Ob, my darling, 1 have always 
loved you.”’ 

She clapsed her aris about bis neck and 
drew his head down to ber !|ips, and in that 
passionate kiss dauger and death were for- 
gotten. 

A terrible crash behind them,and a burst 
of flame that wrapped them all in ruddy 
light. 

Arnold saw the open staircase but a foot 
ahead of them, and shuddered to think that 
agother step might Lave precipitated them 
down it. 

Miss Randolph shrieked and clung to 
him; be clasped his aris close about ber. 
“Courage, iny beloved, we will net die 
vet,” he said,and half carryirg and support 
ing her, he descended and escaped, safe aud 
unhurt, into the warden. 

Miss Randolph's lover was no recreant, 
and had but afew moments ago arrived on 
the scene. 

The house where he was staying was 
several niles beyond Altenbridge, but the 
moment the alarin bad reached him,he flew 
to the rescue of bis bride; and was only 
restrained, and overpowered by uain force, 
from throwing Limseif into the thunes in 
search of her. 

When Miss Randolph apneared, un- 
harmed, he knelt at ber feet and clasped 


| her hands, which he covered with kisses, in 
thank fuiness, 


Arnola still held Miss Randolph, balf 
embraced, within his arui; Le drew her 
away, forcibly, froin these endearments, 

The Honorable Clarence rose to his feet 
and thanked the hero of the night warily, 
but with dignity— 

“This lady taanks vou,too,but T will take 
care of her now, belie we tee, mir, Do aeeant 
always envy you the happiness of baving 
served her so well,”’ 

Hetook Miss Randolph's band ,and gently 


| drew ber towards hit; but Arnold did met 


But still he Jay on the ground, watching | 
the place that held her, and soon his briet | 
| @tnbrave,but turning towards hit, placed in 


throb of exultation gave place to the 
anguish and despair of knowing ‘ier lost to 
him for ever. 

The night waned and the toon went 
down, aud sleep fell upon the wateher’s 
eyes, bringing brief dreams of joy that 
would sicken him to remember in whe days 


| to come, 


| dolph mansion in flaines, and all 


herself approaching one who was familiar | 
to her beyond mere acquaintaneeship, but | 


she did not recognize him either by look 


| or word, 


stars were fitly represented by them, their | 


lustre veiled by curling lashes as dark as 
the eyes, ana surmounted by brows of 
exquisite delicacy. 

Her hair was not black—it was a rich nut- 
brown, that caught gulden lights from the 


sun's rays, and waved in glittering pro- | 


fusion back froin the snowy forehead. 

It was her crowning beauty, vecause it 
not only pleased but surprised. 

Mankind 1a always willing to be charined, 
but if femalo loveliness cai also contrive 
to astonish him he is more readily tnade 
captive. 

Whether Miss Randolph knew this or 
not,she often found it true, for that wonder- 
ful hair, which, as Altenbridge said, “ought 


Her gaze went straight past him, her lips 
were pressed close together, and the rose- 
bloom of ber face was replaced by au 
alinost death-like pallor. 

It was Arnold, poor Benjamin, whose 
sole possession was the beauty of an Ant- 
nous, and whose ancestry, by the right cf 
genius only, could be traced no further 
back than Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leo- 
pardo Da Vinei and such sinall try. 

“Dearest, Who was that gentleman?’ Mr. 
Evelyy asked, with more interest than he 


{usually felt in detached specimens of bis 


to have been black,” had put tLe final touch 


to many a poor feliow’s infatuation. 
The congregation of Altenbridge church 
gave its undivided attention to Miss Ran- 


dolph’s companion first; @nd baving critic. | 


ally observed hii, was graciously pleased to 
declare the Honorable Claience a “precious 
good-looking fellow.” 

And,indeed, Lord Ellinborn’s second son 
might well have won such critical com- 


fellow taa. 


| dolphis in the burning house.” 


Suddenly a great commotion shook the 
ground, and shouts and cries, and the 
troubled inurmur Of inany Voices, sounded 
in the sleeper’s ears, 

Arnold bounded to his feet, and saw the 
heavens red with reflected ligiit, the Ran- 
Alten. 
bridge collected in a motley crowd about 
the scene of conflagration. 

His first impulse was to rush forward, 
although he did not yet think Wuether ar y- 
one was in danger. 

A woman's voice was raised in a piercing 
scream and he heard the appalling ery— 

“My tnistress, ny mistress. Miss Ran- 


Alinost at the saine instant a tall, lithe 
figure sprang into the doorway, through 


|; Which Voluines of sinoke already issued, 
-and was seen flying up the bot and shaky 


ber firmn will to enable her to reply ir a 


stealy voice— 

“What gentieman ? Tobserved no one.’ 

“The gentleaan who bas just passed us— 
yo person. FT should 
call bite beautiful if were «a Worumn.”’ 

“What a pity he isn’t? laughed Miss 
tundolph, but it wasu'tthe kind of laugh 
tiat added to her beauty. ‘I didn’t look 
ut bis.” 

“Well, he looked at you, love.’ 

“Yes—people sometimes do, Clarence,’ 
the lady answered, playtually. 

The lover looked at ter adiniringly, and 


‘nti 


a rewnarkalle-l 


hies 
bie 


| pressed the band that rested on bis ari, 


mendation from more fastidious judges ; | 


taller, by four or five inches, than the lady 
he was about to marry, and baving had the 
training of an athlete, he was a periect 
speciinen of physical beauty. 


He was fair, complexion a trifle ruddy | 


and sunburned; fine, high-bred features ; 
clear, large blue eyes, of no_ particular 
expression; and a tine head of exquisite 
blonde hair. 

He was dressed siinply and elegantly— 
“not at all like a swell,’’ his critics coin- 
mented,and then turned ww the contemplat- 
jon of Miss Randolph; but firstof all to her 
toilet, which, as she bad just returned frou 
Paris, had been eagerly looked for. 

It was, as usual, rich as the finest Lyons 
looms and the most exquisite lace could 
rencer it, and of black silk. 

“Fit wo stand alone, of course,”’ as Miss 
Perkins remarked, “but always that ever 


lasting black.’’ 


The hat was also black, of chip, 
r turned ip e sid J 
8 anh rnai t witha Ww sy 
Pp ne, v r ] S r - 
Buch a plume as made Miss P 
clasp her hands and cas rhem beay ;w i 
Lie OX its fher adiniration. 


| the 


Then be noticed ber pallor, aithough it 
was lading away. 

“My darling, how pale you are! The 
walk has fatigued you.”’ 

“No, but it is warm; don’t you think 
80?"’ 

“What shall I 
under the trees ? 
carriage ?”’ 

Tue Randolph earriage, having missed its 
mistress at church, Outstayed every one, 
servants fearful of cOuntmitting a 
blunder, and at leayth drove of, boving to 


overtake ler. 


do ? 


Ah, 


Can I leave you 
there 


Miss Reudelph would lave preferred 
walking ; a Strange unresi possessed her 
that seemed to find it» only relielin motion; 
butshe submitted to ve placed in the car- 
riage, andalthough requir rapg Chie obedience 
ofa queen trom her servants, sbe uttured 
no word of rebuke. 

<a sf - + ” 
A bor ts ‘ ! i if i ] 
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gat ding 
l ior gswindt ia ¢ Aly P 4 


comes the 
| 


slaircase, 
“Great heavens, it's Arnold. It is too 
late. He will be killed,” and the wulti- 


tude turned on Miss Kindolpl’s maid) and 
the other servants with savage abuse, for 
not having lirst saved their mistress, 

lt was, indeed, inexplicable, and always 
remained aimystery, for the maid declared 
she had roused Miss Randolph and seen 


Miss Randolph needed all the strength of | her leave her rootwn, before she bat thought 


of her own safety. 

Meanwhile Arnold had reached the 
second floor, crying aloud on the name of 
his love, till his voice was drowned with 
the sinoke, and the crackling of the flanies, 

She was notin her rooin, and he turned 
towards the picture-yallery, but he tell back 
before the forked tongues of fire that 
scorched his face and singed his lair, 

Well acquainted with the interior of the 
mansion, he suddenly remembered a 
passage-way leading into a corridor, troin 
which a staircase gave exit wo the back part 
oi the grounds, and bis unovements kept 
time with bis thoughts. 

At the entrance to the corridor he 
stuinbled over the prostrate formu: ct Miss 
tandolph. 

Biinded and suffocated with snoke, she 


had tallen insensible on tlie direet road to 
Staety. 
Iie raised ber in his arins. and convul- 


sively pressed her to lis heart. 

He hastened with ber atone the corridor, 
but in the darkness, of! the flares 
that wrapped the rest of the house ia light, 
he could by no chanee ttnd the stairway, 
while the sinoke pouring in atevery crack 
and cranny bewildered and stupefied tin. 

Miss Randolph has been deseribed as « 
superb woman, and a superb woinan is 
never alight weight. 


To render his flght still worse, he began 
t realize that a weigtit, ever thie tears 


exquisite feminine loveliuess, was trying to 


muscular endurance, 
It that he could not 
aT r 


rt ve ’ 
rt s i ‘ y 4 


was evident 


Z ipp 


appointed hour, 


Withdraw his ari, 

“Clarence—Mr. Evelyn," faltered Mins 
Randolph, in a tone searcely auditde, “I 
must see you soon; this is pines for 
explanations ; forgive me it you can,but let 
go my band.” 

She gently released herself from: Arnold's 


his the hand which 
haughtily let fall. 

Miss Randolph's horses and carriage had 
been saved, and now stood ready awaiting 
her orders, 

Arnold handed ber to her place anong 
the silken cushions, and pressing his lipa 
upon ber hand in the sight of all Alten- 
bridge, gave her order lo the coachiuan to 
drive to the inn. 

It wasaterrible blow to the Honorable 
Clarence Evelyn, and one from which he 
will never recover, and all Altenbridge 
pitied hit sincerely, 

And Miss Randolph was ifrried at the 
Hotwithsterding the de- 
struction of the wedding tnery, for the 
great heiress suddealy pm ici aA Strong 
superstition in revard Gochuanginy the day- - 
although she bore the chanrgeot Lridegrouun 


Evelyn coidly and 


t 
With commendable tortitude. 


| 
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Catherine ys Kate. 


BY F. LINWOoob SMITH, 


VATHERINE!” 
“Yes, sir.’’ 
“Is there anvthing the matter with 
ny e&VeES, Cutherine ?"’ 
“Allow ine to look, sir.’ 
The first speaker was an athletic and 
handsome man ,tie beauty of whose intelli 
gent face was tnarred by the detectiveness 
of his expression, TDs imterlocutria was a 
talland dignitied woinau. She was neatly 
attired in black silk,and she wore an apron 
and a white cap. Her complexion was 
beautiful, her features were regular. But 
her comeliness was defaced ty large blue 
spectacies and by the delectiveness of her 
teeth, Notwithstanding the @ bletuisires, 
however, the housekeeper presented a very 
pleasing appearance, and as she approached 


her master, an expression of peace atole 
over his countenance, 

“Allow me ty look at your eves,” she 
Raid, 


Hie perinitted her, without reluctance, to 
do this, and, standing with her back to the 
light, sue seeIned Lo eXaimnine thems atten- 
tively. 

“J see nothing amiss, sir,’’ said she in oa 
tone which was at once cheeriul and respect 
ful. 

“Nothing 2?” he rejol 
no signs of tiflatniasation?”’ 

“None whatever, sir.’ 

The master sighed. 

“[ am a very sensitl 
reinarked, 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

*And IT have a presenti nent that my eyes 
nay be sorely tried to-day, itt 

“Tndeed, sir!’ 7 

“Yes, sorely trie! T should like tote 
youwhy. Can you spare te balf-an-hour? 


“No redness? 


tied, 


ve person,’ he 


, 


Catherine.” 


“Tamm at your service, sir, 
“Then sitdown, Catherine, IT ean't talk 
while you stand.” 
The housekeeper beved, SS} placed a 
t atau jest list f ti r raster 
and seated | sell f ! 4 er % 
“a r « “ 
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panne : 
“Indeed, sir! 
“Thank you, Catherine. You fatter me, 
But | am thirty-eught te<day, and in two 
years J shall be forty. It ma depressing 


thought. People et ferty can ne longer 
pretend to vouth, Lam growingold, Isit 
not sor" 

“No, sir. I beliewe, if vou could be 


induced to go mto the ericket-Deld and take 
a bat—nay, if vou could be persuaded to 
enter a ball-room and take a partner—that 
you would do as well as the youngest, and 
JSeel am young as you look.” 

“Catherine, beware!’ cried he. “Yoo 
don't know how you are tempting a tpam 
who has renounced society and given up all 
idea of enjoyment De vou know that I 
was once the Captain of the S suthernshire 


Muff*? And de you know that I was ones 
considered the best dancer in Southern 
shire?” 


“T ain not surprise | to hear it, sir.’ 

‘That is strange —since you have never 
known measanvihing but a bypochbondre 
neal book-woru.”' 

“You take in the Field, sir, and IT have 
often seen you absorted tn tue cricketing 
news, Aud as te daneinyg, Sir, no One can 
see you walk without kKuowing that you cam 
dance!" 

The tnaster soiled. 

“Yes, Catherine, | have been a great 
cricketer and a great dancer. [Twas jovial 
among menand polmbed among laces, I 
was social and TP loved somety. Tam not 


vain, but T sheuld like you to know that 
Inany people expressed regret when I 
retired from: the world.’ 

“T don’t wonder, sir.”’ 

“You are very kind, Catherine. Yes, 
they regretted wiy departure, Only one 
aaid nothing. Her unkindness wounded 
ine and | the.’ 


“T am sorry for that,” said the house- 
keeper. 

“Fou are a faithful friend, Catherine, and 
I feel it due to vou that To should tell you 
something of iy past Iife. How many 
years is it since we have lived together in 
this solitary place?" 

“Tt isonly three months, sir.” 

“Only three months! Well, it must then 
be four months since LT became the owner 
of this property—since T left the werla and 
became a hypoechondracal  book-worin, 
Before that, was active and in good health. 
But 1 was poor; and net all ny prowess in 
cricket and dancing could win iny heart's 


desire I loved, Catherine.”’ 
“Tndeed, sir!’’ 
“Yes, [ loved. IT loved my beautiful 


cousin Kate. But her father was rich and I 
dared not say to her, ‘Come, share the poor 
barrister’s crust.’ So T loved, but did not 
speak.” 

“You loved her? 
love?" 

*T loved her from the bottom of ny heart. 
I liked to be always with her. T couldn't 
bear to see her talking to otherimen. 1 
loved to give her presents. Catherine, I 
denied inveeli Lae necessaries of lile to give 
her flowers and pretty things, She siniled 
sweetly and took them,and then she turned 
round and flirted with another tman—a 
wretch called Lord Angelo” 

“She turned and flirted at once, sir, do 

you thean’” 
" «No, She smiled on me for some years, 
Then Lord Angelo came into the neighbor- 
hood and sbe sailed on tim. I was ata 
discount. She elapped her hands when he 
made one ridiculous run, and she looked 
aside while IT was bowling down half a 
dozen wickets. And when Lady X. gave 
a ball she danced with Lord Angelo all 
the evening, and never once with tine. She 
tore my heart to pieces, Catherine. We 
had been playmates troun childhood, and 
ahe knew | loved her, and vetshbe turned 
voluntarily frou ime and gave herself to 
this miserable Angela!” 

“Gave herse.t! Did she become engaged 
to him, sir?" 

“No. But she encouraged his attentions 
and slighted me. She may be engayed to 
hin now —or even inarried to hin. IT do 
pot ecare. Sie was heartless.”’ 

“Nay You tust ti t abuse one woinan to 
another. Supposing you misled the lady ? 
Supposing she loved vou and was mortified 
by vour silence? Supposing she eniployed 
Lord Angelo asa bait te lure you on? ‘To 
be aure, tuatis an old artifice and a stupid 
one. Butwhen a wouran loves- -and thinks 
ber lover half-hearted —even an old artifice 
nay serve her turn.” 

“Halt-bearted, Catherine! Bat TI loved 
her so dearly that 1 went on thorns when | 
taw her with that little jackanapes !"' 

“That is bow men love, sir. You cannot 
understand how she loved.” 

* But she did not love, Catherine. 


I wonder bow men 
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You look much younger.” god-father died ; he lett me his fortune and 
' this place. 


Suddenly I found I wasa rich 
man.’ 

“And—you hestened to vour cousin, Sir, 
and—told ber ot vour fortune aod esked 
her to share i? 

“Not wo, Catherine, 
Ll could not forget the monkey Angelo who 
had been always rich, and I deterinined to 
discover if she really loved me, So I went 
to her and said, ‘Frankly, Kate, I love you 
well, and I live intwo rooosina narrow 
mtreet, and | tare hardiy, and wheu | go 
abroad, I walk or take an omnibas, and my 
pleasures are few and cheap. Will you 
share ali this with me?” 

“And did she say no, sir?’ 

“Notexactly. She flushed very red and 
rose up and said, ‘Jolin, bew dare you treat 
me With such Contempt ?’—and she swept 
from the room, like avery duchess, For 
she is as tall as you are, Catherine, and 
when she chooses, very stately and 
Inajestic.”’ 

“And from this, sir, you think the lady 
does not love you 7?" 

“Surely, my good Catherine! She re- 
proached ime for asking her to share ny 
pover.y.’'s 

“Bat you had become meh, sir.” 

“She did not Know of that.”’ 

“Ob, wir, | think vou must mistake, 
News travels fast. Mark inv words: she 


_ did know, and, Knowing, she did but mean, 


‘How dare vou tre tine with such contempt 
thus to employ finesse to discover if L love?’ 
Sir, I tell you again that men Know naught 
of the 
Indeed, sir, 1 can but echo vour cousin's 
words: How dared youtry to deceive her? 
How dared you doubt ber single-hearted- 
ness? How dared you try her nobiity ? 
Oh, tie, sir! How dare? you approach the 
woman you loved with a falsehood upon 


: your lips + fall 


ee ee 
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“How are you sure of that, sir, if you | 


**, 


never spoke to her * 

“She would have given meto understand 
had she loved ine. We were cousins and 
very intiiunate,”’ 

“Ab, sir, tue most intimate cousin is stil! 
a woiwwan! Perhaps she thought that she 
did give you to understand, and you under- 
stood not A woman's hint is sometimes 
too fine for aimanto see. You should re- 
metwuiber, sir, when deal with 


“Catherine ! you take away my breath !"’ 
“T beg your pardon,sir. TL apologize. I 
spoke, warily, sir, because inv own heart 
felt very full. Your story reminds ine ot 
myown, and it recalls past days when—il 
1 was not entirely happy—at least the hope 
of happiness lay before ine. It was a cruel 
thrust which took that hope trom me. 
Heaven help the poor lady whom you say 
you loved, if she has suffered as I have !" 
“Wiom LT say Lloved! Catherine, you 
gotoo tar! Whom dl say I loved! Why, 
I loved her so well that it is for her sake I 
have shutinyself up here, seeing no one, 
going nowhere! Catherine, I believed you 
were wy friend,” ; 
“Tam indeed your friend, sir. But I ain 
& woman, and .ny heart aches tor the 
wornan to whotn iy friend and master has 
given pair. I-—who have endured the like 


—know how deeply you must bave 
wounded her.’’ 
Hie sighed. “But she was over hasty 


with me. She went away at once, out of 
my reach. I meant no harim.”’ 

“Sir, the boy who plays with the pistol 
means no harm. But he imay shoot some 
one to death, notwithstanding.” 

“She has made tne no sign since.” 

“What sign would you have a proud 
wotnan take to a half-hearted lover, sir?” 

“Catherine, your words are very bitter, 
but vour face is kind. We were cousins, 
She tuight have sent for ine, or written to 
me.”’ 

“Mav IT remind you again that men do 
not understand woinen? [—whoatm alsoa 
proud woman and who also endured insult 
fromm @& Inan--Sseem to Know more of your 
cousin than you de.” 

“Catherine, Your tongue is sharp. But 
tell me-—ftor it kills me to dwell upon my- 
seli--what tan has dared to insult you?” 

“The man I loved, sir.” . 

“Is it possible 7” 

“Yes, sir. I bad loved him all my life. 
I only waited for him to speak. 1 loved 
hitn, sir, with a love of which you have no 
idea. The very world was sacred to me, 
because he dwelt in it. I thought of him 
morning, poon.and night. T tell asleep with 
bis image betore iv eves,and I awoke with 
his name upon tiv lips. If be gave mea 
roxe-bud, IT treasured its withered petais; if 
he touched tiny needle-work, it) became 
hallowed to ie. When be smiled,I was in 
beaven; When he talked, the society of the 
gods wasiuine, 1 saw no man but bim. 
All other nen were pigmies in inv sight. 
He so possessed ine that when I looked in 
the glass, I twarvelled that my face was 
iirrored there and not his!” ~ 

“And this nan did not return your love, 
Catherine?” 

“He returned it,sir,as men do return love. 
He liked tomonopolize me. tle eouldn’t 
bear to see ine talking to other men. He 
heaped ine with presents and pretty things, 
He thought, poor fellow! that women like 
fans and gloves better than esteem and con- 
fidence. But he doubted ime, sir, He 
played with iny finest feelings. He tried to 
test ny love—he, woo did not know what 
love was!” 


“He was a villain, Catherine. But bow 
did he test your love?” 
“Sir, he had been unsuccessful. Sudden- 


ly, he achieved a triumph. I beard of | it, 


and my heart leapt; and I—who believed in 


| 
| 
| 


I eumploved finesse, | 


“Oh Catherine—when 1 loved ber s 
much!" 

“When you doubted her s» much, sir! 
You thought—as many wen think—thata 
women who weds a rich umn weds for 
ricbes.’’ 

The master groaned. 

“Catherine, tor the first time since you 
eutered my service you have been cTuel t 
ine,”’ be said. 

“J ask your pardon,sir. I have overstep 
ped ny province. I must beg you ts berget 
what I have said. I will leave vou 
sir.”’ 

“Nay, wait a moment. I told you Unis 
was my birthday. Itis als. bers Sue is 
exactly eight years my junior.” 

“Is she, sir!’ 

“T have a feeling that she may come and 
see ne to-day. For many years we have 
kept this day together.”’ 

“Indeed, sir!’ 

“[ would rather not see ber, Catherine. 
As you say, | doubted her and I efleadted 
ber. I believe that she will come. Bat she 


new, 


| will come with reproaches,net with lowe. 1 


delicacy of AWoman’s sensibilities! | 


| was leftalone. He did 


cannot refuse to see her; but I would rather 
not look upon her face.”’ 

“It is not for ine to offer advice, sir; buat 
before you take a decided step, let me 
implore you to remember bew litte wou 
know of a woman's heart. You angered 
your cousin, but no doubt she bas by 
forgiven you, and would yo te the Nerta 
Pole, or journey through Sahara, with ber 
hand in yours, Sir, 1 Speak trou inv own 
heart and my own experience.” 

“Yes, Catherine. You have lowel. My 
cousin does not Know what love tS She ge 
to the North Pole, or journey Usrough 
Sahara -with her 


Thal ag 


hand in mine! Now mea. 
She will come to-day; but sbe will never 
look Kindly ou me again. Lo canmnet br 
her seornful paze. At the Werw Uleou 
my eves seem to burn, Surely surely thee 
are inflamed ! - 


Look again, Catherine! 

‘The housekeeper examined bis eves oan 
more, “They look weak, Sir,” Sie sand. 
“Your eyes should avoid contact with tbe 
light,sir, Would you allow me to bandage 
them?” 

“Certainly, Catherine. 

She rose anc quitted the room, soon 
returning with a large silk hamdaer- 
chiet, with which she tied up her uaster’s 
eyes. 

“Can J] do anything more for you, sir?” 
asked the housekeeper. 

“No, thank you,” he replied. 

Then Catherine retired, and the master 
net stir. He con- 
tinued sitting where the bousekeeper had 
left him, giving way to a profound and 
inelancholy reverie, 

“She did not love me,” he theaught to 
himself. “Sheis nota woman like Catherine, 
to love as Catherine loved. Sve never 
seemed unhappy. She was imenanasurably 
angry With ine for a sinall offemee. And 
she haS never written or taken any notice 
of me since Leame here. Not 1 will not 
look upon her face again.” 

As he uttered this resolution alond,a 
servant opened the door and announced 
that a lady wished to see bit; and, ere he 


could reply, the rust!ing of asiiken skirt 
pi) 


oe 


nade hin aware tuat the lady bad alreaty 
entered the apurtinent. Then the door was 
closed. He and she were together, and 
alone. 

“Why, Join!” eried the lady. 

“Is that vou, Kate?” asked he. 

“Itis I, John. My dear John, what on 
earth isthe matter with you? Are you ill? 
Why are your eyes bandaged *”” 

eiiedtusatia threatens them, Kate.” 

“Inflammation ! lam very sorry. Are 
you In pain ?” 


“No. IT am not exactly in pain. Sit 
down. It is kind of you to comeand see 


me.’ 

“IT caine because it is your birthday and 
mine, and we bave alwyas kept our iarth- 
days together, John, since | was eight and 
you were sixteen.” 

“Thank you, Kate.”’ 

“Last year we had a picnic on this day.” 

“We had, Kate. You drove to the place 
in a dogeart—with Lord Angelo.” 

“Yes, Jonbn. No one else offered to 
drive ine, if you recollect arisht” 


“IT would have driven you with the 


| greatest pleasure, had vou sugzested it.” 


“Indeed! Bien oblige, weonsieur! I 
suppose you would also have danesd with 
ine at Lady X *s ball--where vou sulked 
al! the evenipg in a cornmer—if I had 
Suggested it! You are singularly gracious, 
Join. But the end of the world ism vet 
and J au still a woman.” : 

“Have you come all this Way to reproach 
ine, Kate 7?" 

“No, John. 
were, and if 
secluded place.”’ 

“I do not enjoy .ife ; and itis probable I 
Shall never enjoy iife again. I can do 
nothing but resizn myse.f to my fate.” 

“Itis not a bad fate : you are a rich man, 
and ng 

‘Pardon me, itis a very bad fate. I am 
separated for ever trom the perseu I love 
best inthe world,” 





I came to ask 
you enjoyed 


Low you 
lifein this 





“J don't know. She presented herseIf 
bere, ~nd I engaged her because she 
pleased me. As 1 told you, she reminded 
ine of you.” 

“And do you really know nothing about 
her, Join?” 

“| did know nothing whatever, Kate. 
Te-day she hus told me a part of her private 
bistery. Sle has told me the story of her 
beart.”’ 

“Are you sure she is not a designing 
woman ?"’ 

“Quite, my dear Kate. 
could she bave 7?" 

“She might design to win your affection, 
Join,” 

“Nay, Kate. Sie has loved.” - 

“Or thinks she bas lowed, John.’ 

“I tell you, Kate, she bas loved. If yon 
had beard her passionate language, vou 
would not doubt it. There is a depth in 
that wouwan’s seul which no shallower 
mind could fathom.” 

“Which J could not fathom, you mean ! 
Beware, Joun! You take amighty interest 
in this Catherine.”’ 

“[ do. She makes my life bappy—that 
is, as happy a8 it ever can be now, 

“Some day you will make ber an offer, 
John.” 


What designs 


“I! Tmake an offerte any woman! No, 
Kate. Never asain !"’ 


“Some day, [ say, John, vou will make 
her an offer, and, as a cousin, [ will give 
you a piece of wivice, Couch your offer 
In bonest words. Be a wan, and don’t 
fancy vou are only acceptaile because you 
are rich, Remember that a woman who 
weds a rich mau dves not necessarily wed 
tor riches.”’ 

“That isthe very thing she said just now, 
Kate.”’ 

“Is it? Sheisa wise person, then, and 
atroue woman.” 
indeed, a trve woman. Alas, 
that such a woman Should have misplaced 
ber affecttons'! She loved a fellow, who 
tried to Keep a seeret from her—who came 
to ber, pretending to be othertban he was 
—the scoundrel 1’ 

“Now, don't atuse him, John! Itseems 
to me that he ouly bebave. to Catherine as 
you behaved to me.” 

“You are cruel, Kate. Would you 
compare me to the villain whe lusulted 
Catherine ?’ 

“IT cannotsay. Ask Catherine what sje 
thinks—she, in whose soul, as it appears 
there are depths uiy shallow mind 4 

“Nav! Not even Catherine shail come 
between your linsgze and me.”” 

“Thank you, John. It is pleasant to 
know that when you are about to wed 
Catherine, vou can still think kindly of 
Kate !"’ 

“Tam net about to wed Catherine. She 
is my good triena, bat she will never be wiv 
wife. No, not even if vou usarry Lord 
Angelo.” 

“lT marry Lord Angel» f° 

“Yes. Are you net going te dos?” 

“Certainly not. What! Marry Lord 
Angeilo—an eu pty-headed tort, a well-irest 
nonentity! No, no, John! When I marry, 
my husband shall be a man of sense. 1 
have seen Such a inanu once, and be is not 
Lord Angelo, 

“Wire is he ?” 

“Well, John, he isabout yourage and 
height, and vour size. And he is clever, 
and bas read a thousand tbe-kKs, and he 
knows everything, and people call him a 
rising man ;and vet hecan run and row, 
and ride and play cricket, and even dance, 
With the test.”’ 

“Upon my word,he inust be an Admirable 
Crichton 1’ 

“He is, John.”’ 

“And do you love the fellow ?” 

“Well, John, I leave you to judge. I 
love bin so well that the world is sacred to 
me because be dwellsin no | tuink of bim 
nizhtand day. I fail asieep wich bis image 
belore mv eves,and Lawake with bis name 
ou my los. If be gives me a tlower, I 
treasure its withered petais; If be touches 
my neediework,it becomes hallowed to me. 
When he smiles, 1 amin heaven: when he 
talks, the society of the godsis mine. I 
see no tnan butisin. All other men seem 
to me like pizgmies. He s> possesses me 
that when IT look in tue giass, I marvel to 
see invoown face there, and mot his! 

“Why Catherine sari these very things 
of the man she loved I’ 

“I am not @urprised. We are both 
women; and when a woman loves, this is 
Low she loves!" 

“But this fellow, Kate! Who is ne?’ 

“Who is Catherine’s false lower, Jonn ?” 

“T don't know. I never asked. I didn’t 
care toask. Why should I—what is Cath- 
érine to me? Who is the ..an whan you 
love, Kate ? Good heavens! 1 euld 
Strangle Lin! Whois be, Isiv? Sirange 
he should turn up the weonment I went 
away !”’ 

Don’t excite yourself, John! You will 
increase the inflainmation ‘u veur eves.”’ 

“But whe is thie leliow ? You are kill- 
ingme! Who—whe, I savy, bas won your 
heart? Wie is he?” ; , 

Who i3 the tellow ? 


“she is, 





Wher, John, be is 
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request amounting toa comu 
’ 


and with patches of black on her tecth, 
and always a piece of ivory in her moutt 
to alter her voice, and it is Kate who has 
been Catherine tur three months. Ob Jolin, 


| 


' could 


I couldn't belp it, and though vou do. 


think me soshallow, and though I was so 
angry with yeu, I would go to the North 
Pole, or journey through Sahara, with my 
band in yours!" ‘ 
“So this is how women love !” said John, 
after they were married. “I should have 
mourned my litle away. You came and 
took me by storm.” 
One - 


A Positive Claimant. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








AM a barrister in tnoderate practice, 

and was living a couple of years ago— 

being then recently married—at No, 12. 
tenedict Road, Notting Hill. 
hold consisted of my wife, Adelaide; my 
mother-in-law, Mrs. West; and myseli, 
Mr. Samuel Sharpley ; and it may be ne- 
cessary to remark that in spite of the rule 
that applies to mothers-in-law we were not 
an unhappy family—astatement which need 
not occasion much surprise when it is re- 
membered that in some traveling menager- 
jes a cat, a dog,and a inonkey are trained tw 
live in the same cage. 

While 1 was engaged at my professional! 
duties, ny wife used frequently to go out 
shopping With her mother, and on this 
oceasion they entered a large silk mercer’s 
in Regent Street in order to sélect some 
dress material. 

There were a large nutnber of people in 
the shop at the time, and, while waiting to 
be attended tl», inv wile noticed a tall, 
rather showily dressed lady who was in- 
tently regarding her. 

Now it is net pleasant to be stared at un- 
der any circumstances, but especially by a 
hard-teatured woman of forbidding aspect 
such #s this person bappened to be, so my 
wile turned her chair right round to face in 
the oppo- te direction. 

‘Then having tuade the required purchase, 


| 





The house- | 


| not render up 


she gave the shopmian her address as Mrs, | 
/eventhis did not satisfy them, and they 


Samuel Sharpley, 12, Benedict Road, and 
was proceeding to leave the shop with her 
mother when the stranger advanced and 
Btood before her. 

“I really beg your pardon,”’ she said, 
“but vou are wearing a brooch exactly like 


one I lost a few days ago, and I should jike | 


io ask how it came into your possession.”’ 
Now | should explain that this brooch 
was a rather valuable one of uucominon 


design, the centre being a Maltese cross of 


pearis in double row, round which wasa 
circle of turquoises; and it bad been 
bought by Mrs. West for her daughter 
When on a visit to Paris previous to our 
Inarriage. That young lady being 
then Miss Adelaide West, had her mono- 
gram **A. W.”’ engraved on the back of the 
brooch in small characters, but on becom- 
ing Mrs. Sharpley this had been erased 
aid “A. 5.” substituted. 

She was rather annoyed at this disayree- 
able rencontre, and with an angry flush in 
her face she replied that the brooch had 
been purchased two years previous, and 
could not be possibly the one in question. 
But the strange lady persisted. 

“At least,”’ she said, “you can have no 
objections to show it to me. I certainly 
thought there was not another like it in 
Lonaon.” 

**You can see it for yourself,’’ replied iny 
wife; ‘there is no occasion for me to take 
it off. 

**But I should like to see the back of it,”’ 
said the other, “partly out of curiosity, and 
partly to convince methat it is not my 
own.” 

“You have no right to doubt my word, 
but ifit isany satislactior you mnay examine 
it for yourself,”” and the brooch was handed 
to the stranger, not without serious mis- 
givings that she would immediately bolt 
with it. 

At the first glance the lady’s face as- 
summed an indignant expression. 
said she, ‘‘tiiis is the very one, only some- 
body has erased my iritials and put tiis 
monogram in their place. I ain Miss Anna 
Monkittrick, and the letters “‘A. M.’’ were 
on the insile of the brooch. I value it pa - 
ticularly, because it was given to me by an 
old friend.”’ 
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would i:nmediately set about prosecuting 
this audacious female. I listened patiently 
us induty bound, but, as I told them, 1 
not see that the lady bad done 
anything criminal. She had asserted that 
She had lost a brooch exactly like my 
wife’s,and she believed it to bethe same. She 
might or might not be speaking the truth, 
but as she had not attempted to keep the 
brooch nothing waste be done but to wait 
the course of events, 

Miss Munkittrick appeared to have lost 
no time, for the next morning brought a 
letter trom Dodge & Son, threatening 
legal proceedings unless the brooch was 
given up, which, I suppose, meant a police 
court Sulnmona, 

Now, of course I was fully aware that 
Miss Munkittrick bad no grounds to work 
upon, and that the case would be dismissed 
but, at the same time, it would be very un- 
pleasant for me, or the members of my 
family, to go before a magistrate. ° 

I accordingly wrote to the solicitors ex. 
plaining the facts, and showing that their 
chent was altogether ander a misapprehen- 
sion. However, it turned out either that 
Miss Munkittrick was very obstinate, or 
Messrs, Doige & Son wished to make 
costs, for on the following day, which was 
Thursday, I received summons to appear 
on Monday and show cause why I should 
certain property cf the 
complainant, to wit, a brooch. I may here 
reinark that Mrs, Samuel Sharpley is a 
brave little woman, who was never afraid 
of anything short of a full-grown mouse ; 
and her parent, Mrs. West, has all the 
courage and determination of a mother-in- 
law; but when I explained that it might 
be necessary for them to appearin court 
to give evidence, their courage forsook 
them, and they wished to surrender. It 
would be so humiliating, they said, to go 
before a magistrate, and Adelaide’s nerves 
were not strong, neither were her mother's 
who would be upset for a week by it. 
After all, they said, it was better to lose 
the valueof a few pounds than be sub- 
jected to such annoyance, My legal mind, 
however, revolted against the adoption of 
this course, and I told thein that probably 
uly own evidence would be sufficient. But 


thought that if I called at Miss Munkit- 
trick’s residence—which appeared trom the 
saminons to be 55, Cranberry Crescent, 
South Kensington—and talked a little comi- 
mon lawto her she inight be induced to 
withdraw, so highly were my abilities est- 
inated, 

Ot course I could not follow this sug- 
gestion, but contented inyself with leaving 
instructions toinyv solicitor, after which I 


| did not allow the subject to interfere with 








“Why,” | 


| 


“On ! that is impossible,” said my wife; | 


“if you had one like if at all it is simply a 
coincidence, for I tell you I have had it for 
over two years, so I will just trouble you 
to return it.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that,’’ said 
Miss Munkittrick,**butfasI heard your name 
and address just now, ] wii! return it for 
the present, aud conmunicate with you 
through tiny solicitor.” 

Mrs. West, wio bad remained silent all 
the time, being, perliaps, too astonisbed to 
speak, here re:marked that Miss Munkit- 
trick need not take the trouble ty do 80, us 
she herself purchased the brooch fur her 
daughter; but as that terribie person 
vouchsafed no reply except a slight ele- 
Vation or her nose, the two 
obliged to retire froin the shop in a state of 
indignation and disgust. Both were firiniyv 
of the opinion that Miss Munkittrick, as 
she ~alled herself, was arank impostor, for 
it was highly improbabie that ber brooch 


also should have initials on the back. It 
was na usual, and she had said nothing 
about it until she saw the Init son this 
arg i,s Ss a 

4 =e - SS hg 4 2 
a fia \ ~ s 

5 ar re 
met by a long face and a ng stor 


ther with a 


two-excited ladies at once, toget 
1and that J 


| was out walking with my doy. 


ladies were | 


| ny rest. 


Not somy unhappy better-balf, whose 
sluinbers were disturbed with 
whicn stolen jewelry, magistrates, police- 
inen and *‘audacious females” took a proimi- 
nent part. At length came Sunday, and 
on our return from church, at half past 
twelve o'clock, we saw a cab waiting at 
the door, which rather surprised us, as we 
were not expecting a maiden aunt from 





Jas quickly as 
| theretore it had 





dreams in. 


the country, or anything of that kind. On | 


our entrance, however, we were still more 
surprised to learn from the servant that 
Miss Munkittrick wisbed to see Mrs Sbharp- 
ley for afew minutes on particular busi- 
ness, Adelaide drew me aside before 


a 


going in, and imparted to me her firin con- | 


Viction that the woman had come to 
if she could frighten usintoyiving up the 
brooch without getting into court, so it was 
agreed that I should be present at the in- 
terview. Whenwe entered the drawing- 
room IT found that ny wife’s description of 
Miss Munkittrick was not exagyerated. 

She was an unprepossessing female, 
with tnasculine features, and a nose rather 
Roman in type. Sie was standing looking 
outof the window, and nervously swing- 
ing her parasol, being evidently impatient 
to get the interview over. Not even coin- 
mencing with “good morning,” she 
plunged into the matter at once on our en- 
trance. 

“Mrs. Sharpley, I’ve come to apologize. 
Of course, ’in very much to blame, but 


| you must hear all about it before you say 


anything. First of all I must tell you 
that I tound iny brooch—only this tmnorning, 
though. Here it is.”’ 

\\e '!ooked at itand found it 
simile of the other. 

“T inust explain,’’ she continued, “that I 
lost it about a month ago, one day when I 
This dog 
of mine is a large Newfoundland, and i 
often bring him out in the forenoon for an 
airing, always chaining bin up afterwards 
myself. On this occasion I brought him 
out to his kennel as usual before remov- 
ing my bonnet; and I recollect he was 
very boisterous, juinping and frisking 
about ine, 80 that he must have managed 
to loosen ny brooch, At any rate, when 
I entered the house I missed it, and it did 
strike methat it might be on the ground 
near the kennel, but whea I went to look I 
eouldn’t find it, and IT concluded it had been 
lost in the street, and a reward was ottered, 
of course Without result. Weil, it) hap- 
pened this morning that my brother had 
let the doy hunutan wntortunate 
rat, and thinking it bad got under the Ken- 
nel, he removed it, and, Sure enough the 
brooch was there, thouyh the rat 

We admitted thet the 'ncident was very 

y wile went to fetch ber 


was a fac- 


loose lo 


Was not. 


Sinyiiiar, atic ny 


i . ot ; 4 
S TeinarKkKa 


the coin lence w ; 
her regrets. s 


Our Visitor expressed 


Se0 | 


| “Stop! 





ise oy 
ll , 


cerely, and iny wife was so glad to have the | cannot inake up my mind to leave you 


affair so agreeably terminated, that when 
Mra, West came in to hear the explanation, 
cordiality reigned supreme, Se it turned 
out that both ladies had been in the wrong, 
though both were positive—Miss Munkit- 
trick that iny wife had possession of her 
brooch, and my wite that the former lady 
was a professional swindler, 

Eventually they becaine fast friends, for 
not only was Miss Munkittrick a well-con- 
nected and well-informed woman, but she 
also proved to be an agreeable companion ; 
thus another instance was furnished in the 
support of the proverb which says “appear- 
ances are deceptive." 

—_> - > — 


The Bracelet of Hair. 


BY JAMES E. MEARS, 








WAS travelling from Strasburg to the 
Springsot Louesche,and of course went to 
Basle; there I left the public convevance, 
and requested the landlord at the “Hotel of 
the Crown,”’ where I passed the night, to 
ascertain if there was anyone who felt 


inclined to travel with me, and by taking a | 
displeased that his commands had been 


carriage together, make the journey of both 








arm chilled and benumbed, 


agreeable, and at the same time less ex. | 


pensive. My host returned with the in- 
formation that the wife of a merchant, who 
had just lost her child only a tew months 
old, had become so ili in consequence of 
this loss that her physician had ordered her 
to go at once to Louesehe, He pitied the 
lady, the good tnan said, for the child was 
the first-born of the young couple, and the 
husdvand and wife idolized each other. The 
wife was in despair atthe idea of leaving 
her husband—he could not seeow pany her, 
and then the physician insisted on her going 
jossible to the Springs 
een decided that she, with 
her waiting-imaid, would go the next morn- 
ing with me, Another passenger took the 
fourth seat, 

The ne. inorning we witnessed the fond 
farewell’ of the husband and wile. The 
lady, unquestionably, had soime presenti- 
ment, for she could not be consoled. Any- 
one would have supposed that the journey 
in question was at least around the world 
instead of a few leagues, 

The busband was caliner than she, but 
still more inoved than a separation of a few 
weeks seemed to justify. 

At last we started, 

Of course we gave the lady and her 
servant the best places, and we ours Ives 
sat with our backs to the horses, All day our 
flair coinpanion was nervous and anxious, 
and in the evening, on meeting a carriage, 
returning to Basle, her inaid had great 
difficulty in persuading ber not to take it, 
The next day, as we were approaching 
Soleure, our invalid started, 

“Stop!” shoe said; “someone is calling us! 
Someone is coming after us!" 

I Jeaned out of the window, 

“You are mistaken, madame,” 
“the road is entirely vacant.”’ 

“It is very strange,” said she. “1 
tinctly hear the gailop of a horse.” 

I looked again. 

“No one is visible,’’ I repeated, 

She herself looked. 

“[ was mistaken,’’ she said, throwing 
erself back in her seat, and closing her 
Ves with the air of a person who is tired of 

a Subject, and wishes to think, 

The tollowing morning we sta: ted earlier, 
and at five in the afternoon the lady sud- 
denly awakened from sleepand exclaimed, 
This time I au: sure that someone 
is hurrying after us !"’ 

“Madame is inistaken,”’ said the driver; 
“there is no One behind us but three 


said I; 


dis- 


| peasants.”’ 


“T haar a horse !"’ 

These words were uttered with such 
entire conviction, that I again looked frou 
tbe window. 

As before, the road was completely de- 
gerted. 

“Tt is impossible,’ said I. 
horseinan within siglt.’’ 

“How can that be,"’ she answered, ‘when 
I see the shadow of both herse and tan?” 

I looked in the 


“Toere is no 


direction in which she 
pointed, and saw distinctly the shadows of 
which she spoke, botin vain did | look for 


| the bodies to which they belonwed. 


| disease, or 


We entered Berne, the laty in a 
panic of superstitious terror, and trantic to 
return tt) her husband and her home, 
Nevertheless, she continued ber journey. 

Whether frown the natural progressot her 
frown her mientsl anxieties, the 
lady becaine so ill after reaching Thorn that 
she was compelled to pursue ber journey 
in a litter, sre pare her arrival at Leouasecie 
she was dangerously fil fer inore than a 
month. 

Her presentitnents had been oniy too well 
founded, for her husband had been seized, 
within a few hours after her departure,by a 
brain fever. The malady had inade such 


Jroor 


| rapid progress that the saine day he seuta 


eourier on horseback to beg hLerto return. 
Zerween Laoffen and Breitenback the horse 
had stumbled, thrown his rider, and seo 
injured him that he was carried to an inn, 
iid wasable only to send word to his 
Woaster that he couid go uo turther. 
Auother courier was at once despatched, 
but they seeimned to be pursue ftiva fatality, 


for at Schwalbach le was crusied by «an 
ivalanche—the guide escaping aS by a 
niracle, 
noe all . as wa the favcar : 

During all these delaya4 th ver i 

creased the poor ans head ud 
t ‘ 4 
“DEAR BERTHA,—I am dying it I 








wallsot the cemetery. 


entirely. Have a bracelet inade of the hair 
thathas been cut from my head—wear it 
always, and we shall seem to be once inore 
united.”’ 


Ile himself gave this letter to a tried 
courier, with the direction that be should 
take it to his wife as soon as he had ex- 
pired. 

The widow returned hone, and 1 aeoomn- 
panied her. 

She asked for the hair. The physician 
remembered that the head of his patient 
had been shaved—the barber remenbered 
doing so; but that was all. Tue hair was 
1+ mt. 

The wife was in despair, Theonly wish 
of her hushand could not be obeyed. 

Days and vights passed away—the nights 
more sad even than the days; the heart- 
broken wite wandered through the house, 
nore like a ghost than a living being. 

As soon as she lay down, or rather as 
soon as she fell asieep, she felt her right 
This sensation 
coumnereced at the wrist, around which #he 
felt a pressure as of an iron Uracelet. 

It was evident that the dead tnan was 
neylected, 

The widow resolved to open the grave, 
and, if her busband'’s head had not been 
entirely shorn, she hoped to obtain bair 
enough for a brace'et, 

She sent for the yravedigger, without 
letting anyone know of her intentions; 
but theone who had buried her husband 
was dead, and his successor did not know 
Where the tomb was, Then, longing and 
hoping for a revelation, she who, by the 
apparition of (he mounted courier, —she who 
by the pressure of an invisible bracelet on 
her wrist, had a right to believe in «mens, 
went alone to the cemoterv, and seated her- 
sellen agreen hillock, and waited for some 
High that should tell her what next to deo, 

The Dance of Deati was painted on the 
She looked at the 
principal figure—the skeleton, at once so 
grotesque and horrible. 

Then she saw Death lift iis long arin, and 


i with its forefinger point toone particular 


| 


i day the bentinbing clasp ceased, 
. tines, 


| branches of grape vines, 


| 


tomb in the midst of others. 

The widow rose and went to this tomb, 
and then the arin of the skeleton fell at lis 
side, Sheiade a tmark on the tomb, 

She brought the grave-digger. 

“Ile is there !"' she said. 

I was present at the opening of the tomb, 
for 1 was anxious te follow tothe end this 
Singular adventure. 

The gravedizyer hesitated to raise the lid 
of the coffin. 

“Quick !" cried the wife; iny busband 
lies within.’’ 

Hle obeyed, had such 


for the woman 


entire self-contidence that we were all led 
by her. 
Not only was the body that of her 


husband; not only were all the features 
unebanged ; but although bis brewed liad 
been shorn the day of bis death, the tair 
bad so prown that in its abundaneoe it tilled 
all the space leftin the coffin, 


Then the poor wite threw herselton the 
corpse, Which did not resemble death. Soe 
kivsed the brow, and cut off lus) barr, 


which had grown s» wondertully. 

The bracelet was made, and from tha. 
Ouly at 
Wheushe was in danger, she teita 
Slight pressure from the bracelet a4 if in 


friendly warniny. 
ad 5 eo eee 
THE first tnaterials Converted into ensif- 
aye in krance, where the silo was intro. 
duced, were beet leaves and the tender 


Soon afterward 
the pulp of beets, frou: which suyar had 
been extracted, alfalfaand maize, or Indian 
corn, were wided to the list of tuateriuds to 
be preserved, On the introduction of 
Silo into this country the listmature stalks 


tlie 


| and leaves of corn produced by sowing the 


| A CONBEGUETICE, 


seed) broadcast or in drilis were binploved, 
A fashion onee set is as likely to beens 
general in agriculture as anvthing «ise, \« 
corn fodder has generally 
been Giiployed for Chis per pcstes, 
—_- - > —- — 
THE followlnyg appeared in the ectit erin 


eolumos of the Sales (Masel) O%eers 


and was written by One ol tlie propai bors 
of that jJourtal: 

“The writer desires to eall the attention 
ofthe readers of the Observer to an article 


known as ‘Compound Oxvuen,’ toanufae- 
tured and sold bv Dra. Starkey & Paieu, of 
Pisuladelphia, He Speaks frou personal 
KkKnowledye, having sought relief trou 
nervous prostration foranutiber of years 
by the methods ordinarily eniploved, 
Temporary reliel was sonmetinies oltatmed, 
but nothing permanent was effected intr 
he was induced totry Compound Oxygen.’ 
The relief allorded by tuis remedy was go 
Hneoneious and effectual in its operation 
thal even now itexciles 4 teeling of wonder 


andaunystery. The appetite was lniproved 


wound and resttul sleep was tidueced, and 
yweneral bonito upol the Whole SvSlenl was 
the result, tntll wy Wwelgit Was preater 
than ever betore, and where work lad 
Deen for imonths « heavy burden itis) now 
wevurplished Wilh couparative ease and 
pleasure, These results continue alter a 
long abstinence Troms tlie tse of Con ~ ind 
Ooxvyen. 
“Thisis nota paid notice, Itis written 
Without theads rnknowledge ol any 
! Lise Jtileerest [ any reader of thie 
v i 4 vecen 4 ‘ 4 
r t | ‘ r 
¢ s | 
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Dur Young Folks. 


BABY'’S FIRST SNOW. 





BY A. J. BRADLEY. 





Bali v was vy two veare off, 


And a dear little thing was she; 
Hier « tials 
As she Giled the house with glee. 


augh was hear fall day 


oe 


f'nce stin the Gelds the snow came down 
Covertug the earth all about from sight, 


Hiting the fences and re fe maid sheets 


ee SE © De 





Wit) aseftdowny coveriet, parkiiog bright. 


ee ee 


Ratt coon noticed the fair flleecy fakes, 
crowed with delight, until 
please the sweet Joy of her heart 


And ele 
Her mother. 


i Heid her uj 


umes 


nthe window eill, 


*s)) Mamena the darling erled, 
, Patling bard at her apres 
‘ **Pron't you think that the dear 
their buotiful wings & 


———P <-> na 


HOW BESS WAS FOUND. 


manna, 
atrings, 


molangels above 


Are rippin’ 


we 0%) 








By Ji LIA A. GODDARD, 





believe a word of it, Bun,” said 
have been dreatui- 


DON T 
old Brownlie; “you 





brig.” 
Then Bun drooped his) ears and aank | 
| 


a oc 


down on the ground and looked a very | 
unhappy hare. 
Dreaming! If 
concert he would 
was no dreaming about it. 
“Philemela was the prima donna,” mvur- 
mured Bun, “her trills aud cadences were 


Brownlie had heard the 
have Known that there 


; wondertul,. 

. oN maense,”’ 
ously. 

j Ban's ears went lower, yet ho ventured 
| to wxav- 

*Larkerelli sang well,she could go a note 
| higher than Philomela, and Linetta was 
' 

| 


sald Brownie contemptu- 


Gelis:titful.”’ 
“You are mad," said Brownie, gravely, 

“a mad March hare; let ine hear no more of 

| thin Tt is a past joke.” 

| “It isn't a joke, its all true," returned 

! 

| 

| 


Bun, meekly; ‘1’ going again to night— 


“Where the meadow dew is sweet, 
Atl the 
Bor their singing lea treat,.** 


Inde together meet, 


“He must be watched,” said Brownie to 


4 hi meeit 
« * * : * 





The sun was setting, and the pools and 
streains With eriinson and | 
purple and giittennng gold, Sut Ban bad 
found a rladyv nook where in the water | 
below be could see hitoself. Tle thought 
he was alone, but Brownie was surveying 
hinn, and following hitn closely. 

Tourough the bracken, through the brush- 
weed. And how dark It was getting ! | 
Darker, durker——no, lighter and lighter; 
the trees all sparkled with light; timy liggiits 
were dotted all over them, and tiny dots of | 
light were sailing aboutin the air. Those 
were the fireflies, And suddenly cause a | 
burst of tousico in the midst of whieh the 
nightingale poured forth hor sweetest sony. 

frownle now pot nearer and nearer; he 
ricked up his ears—he shook bis head, 

Vas be growing as inad as Bun?) He did 
net hnow; but the music was enchanting. 

Suddeniv Ban looked round and caught 
Sightot Brownie. Tospirited by the inusic 
be no longer feared Linn; 80 be nodded to 
bin and said — 

“Come with me, [ bave a place tn the 
grand cirele. 

Brownie tollowed quietly; it was indeed 
true all that Bun had said. Bun moved 
forward with quite an air, and room was 
tasade for tilin. 

The audience was tnainly composed of 
: hares, rabbits, squirrels, doruiice, and a few 


Were wioriaus 





Woasels, 

gut where did all the glow-worms come | 
from? for thousands and thousands were 
Studdding lobe arching trees, 

Hush! A eoncerted piave. Sottand low 
began the music of the luisects, the hum of 
the bee, the whirr of the Krasshopper, the 
booming tuazzol the bluebotthe, tue shrill 
chirpoft the ecncketunogling with Che notes 
' of the birds, melted Inte one great flood of | 
barinonious sound, 

“Those are castanets,’’ whispered Brownie 
asa jerky passage suddenly broke io upon 
the simectuer melody. 

“Piheasauis,’ avswered Bun; “they play 
them.” 

The piece caine to an end, 
; breathless with admiration, 
; But if the piece was charming, how very | 


Brownie was 


Inuch tore Bo was the swect veice of | 
Putlomela | 

, : - 6 
And Kur.'s ears wentup,so did Brownie’s, | 


Tue cadences were wondertul,and though 
the sony was In a forelyn language, both 
listened inteutly. 





: ‘Hal’ exclaimed Brownie, suddenly 

Spriuging up and standing ou his aind legs. 
“Are you nad also?” whispered Bun. | 
“Sit down; everyone is looking at you.” | 

; “Po vou not hear? do you not under- 

5 Stan? she speaks tome. Shetelis ine how 
: stie was mt, bow sue inav be found ? Ha! | 

| aA : 
« ? a 7 
e a * o ¢ . 

M git rt the trees were 

tur? d tos era j @® water ey pe jed 
their gilver e.ups, and ched gently n! 

! t sd silver euves 





THE SATURDAY 


“And I have lost the key-note,”’ said 
Brownie, wringing his paws, 


‘Ther turned her into a nightingale 
Thes taught her how to sing, 
Thes put a golden erown on her head, 


And gave bet age len ring.’ 


Bun lmstened in surprise, and Brownie 


i 


wenton: 


**The rat wasin the pantrs, 
Looking for «+nething nice, 

Whes trous gingerbread cat, 
And fed awa 


*enwan 


juatrice, 


Brownie,” said Bun, 
Brownule con- 


“Brownie, old 
shaking bin gently. But 


tinued — 
**He fed far lute the summer woods, 
And there le saw them take her, 
bd wascaughtinanet aud wae fast asleep, 


Aud the tairies did not wake her," 


“Wie wasin anet? Who was taken?” 
asked Muu. 


"Desa, Beas! cannot vou guess? 
* Was taken aware from the others, 
Ties an’ biel and Puss and Pull 
Aud hall a dozen dear litth brothers. 
We sought to Gud her, 
Su we thought vy a cruel fox she was 


=! 


but allin vain, 
lain. 


“Bot what has that todo with Plilomela? 
I should very much like to know.” 

“Philomela! there is ne 
Bess; the rat knows—lhe was « water-rat."’ 

Splash, splash, bubble, bubble! Were 
the water-lilies going to land? Butthe 
water-lilies swept by singing— 


**Philomela, sad, forlorn, 


Por her parent 


now doth mourt 


(;00d 
from a 
really,”’ 


“Even the lilies know about it. 
lilies, do you Know arat who fled 
large pastry cat? Ginger-bread 
added Brownie, 

The lilies floated by. 

“P's the rat,’ said a voice beside them, 
Iie was asinall rat, but he was growing so 
fast that he soon became four tines the size 
of Brownie. 

“P'us mot afraid of anyone,” said he, so 
fiereely that the hares shrank back, 

“Oh, no, of course not,’’ said Brownie 
timiddy, “but if you are the rat Bess sang 
about you can belp me,.’’ 

“50 Lome,’ sald the rat. 

“But—"’ began Brownie, 
frightened, 

“a0 home,” said the rat, becoming six | 
times his previous size, and showing bis | 
teeth. i 

The two hares turned and fled, and the 
rat's voice reached them in the distance, 
inullering— 


looking 


“A pastry cat! a gingerbread cat! 
But the hareshave fled before the rat, 


* * * « * sd 


On the branch of a blackthorn in the 
forestsat Philomela, Her song was sweet, 
but mourntul, though some ofthe fairies 
laughed very heartily as they listened. 
Nevertheless, one or two wiped away their 
tears with their pocket-handkerchiets made 
ot cobwebs, 

Thus sang Philomela— 


‘Oh, would LT were a hare again 
Amongst the flelds of clover fair, 
With parents fond and sisters kind 
Andall my brothers gathered there 
Tsitand sing upon atree, 

Aud plaudits greet me o'er and o'er; 
Butinmy heart Dosigh and sigh 

Gh, would I were a hare once more! 


I -aw my father in the hall, 

His: erose high above the band 
ile lied ine Bess—but ah falas! 
His Bess was ehaltnedin Fairviand, 
Lloug t friends of old, 

To eee the dear old home of yore, 
lo leap among the clover flelds 


reee the 


11 were a hare once more ‘** 

“Why itis better to bea singing princess, 
Philowela,”’ said the queen. 

And Philomela answered, Your Majesty 
would pine for Fairyland if you were 
carried away captive.” 

“J had not thought of that,’ said the 
quer nN. 

Splash, splash, splutter, Was there a 
vVoleano under the water ? Up rose the 
uionuster water-rat, and said— 


*‘*] saw you take her, 

You drin’t wake her, 

Youu carried her off asleep ; 
Now let her go, 

Por v: 
If you den'tehe'll weep, weep, weep.*’ 


utast hnow, 


“For ever and ever,”’ sighed Philomela. 

“I did not think it was stealing,” said the 
que en. 

“It was, though, of course," answered the 
water-rat. 

The queen was silent for soine minutes, 

Then she said, *Philomela, wou shall go.” 

And in aninostant Philomela disappeared, 
butin ber plice was a beautifol brown nare 
with soft, shining eves, who crouched on 
the grouud beside the fairy queen, who 


Stroked its long ears and said— 
“T brought vou hither; and so 1 will 
L4 bh ‘ 1 vacr 
= wo oe = . - 
t 4 res y 
~ ~ ~ ¢ , 
~ - ‘y é . us 3 
vrew 16§KeR 2 g 
~ va sorts i fairy vis ~ 
f « vas a tanciful el ag.,ands elit if 
wll thie ttle fuirv rings in the forest, wisl,- 
Z ato she could mee the lithe | e 
j y ite Chae Li n) ght, 


Philomela, it is 


lof tire-flles were hovering about it. 


| solt ears and 





EVENING POST. 


Ah! was abo dreaming now? What 
wonderful signt was before her? A 
beautiful brown hare saddied and bridled 
with gold, and on its Lack sat a tiny 
lady. 

*Wooah, wol !" 
pulling up the hare 
steed. “What are 
linaiden, crossing my path? All 
| ought te fee when the queen ol the tairies 
isout riding.” iad . 

“Are you the queen of the fairies? 
asked Liz, who was by no means abasbed 
or surprised, “I aim glad to see you.” 

The tairy queen suniled, saying— 


said tue little lady, 





you doing hee little 
' mortals 


“Ep! mountand vou shall seea sight 
fu Hareland by the pale moonlight.*' 


“But there is nothing for ine to mount,” 
repiied Liz 

“There's room for two on the bare, Liz,” 
answered the queen. 

Liz wondered how 
| know her name ; an 1 as she looked at the 
| bandsome brown hare she thought it 
would be more fitting fur her to carry it 
‘than for it to carry her. 
| “No, Liz, no,’ said 
could not de it. Just try.” 
| And Liztried to liitup the hare, but it 


the fairv came to 





the queen, “you 


was so beavy that she could not move it. 

“Tiv again,” sald the queen, 

But this time as Liz touched the hare she 
suddenly felt herself shrinkikyg down, down 
until she was no bigger than the queen, so 
she sprang up behind her, and away they 


rode. Whither? 
* ¢ 7 = * . 
By thistime Bun and Brownie had alinost 


reached lieosae. 

“What os that blaze of 
distanes 7?" said Bun, 

“Why the clover-field ison fire,’’ cried 
Brownie, “imy wife, ny little ones, will 
all be burned, and then I shall have lost all 
even as I have lost Bess.’’ 

tut as Bun and Brownie drew nearer 
they saw that around the clover-field a 
hedge of cornflowers and poppies had 
sprung up, and that myriads and myriads 
And 
in the middle of the field was athrone of 


light in 


| 


as though it had been a | 


| 





| gators of the revolt. 
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SENTENCED TO DEATH. 





empire, a mutiny broke out in the 


HILE Italy was a province of his 
\W garrison of Leghorn, Of 80 serious a 


‘character as to excite in « bigh degree Na- 


poleon’s indignation. He was no friend of 
insubordination, and resolved to crush it in 


‘the bud, and make a terrible exainple cf 


the culprits. Joachim Murat was charged 
with this painful duty, and he set off for 
Leghorn without delay. 

When he arnved there, the insurrection 
had spent itself, and shane and remorse 
succeeded a temporary  forgettulness, 
However, tLe Emperor's orders were strict, 
and punishinent must be inflicted. 

Murat therefore called the soldiers 
together, and, after reproaching them 
bitterly tor their offence, required that the 
ringleaders of the mutiny should be given 
up, otherwise ten men out of every 
battalion would be drawn by lot and shot, 
The soldiers hung their beads, and pro- 
fessed themselves ready to submitto any 
punishinent their Emperor might inflict 
upon them, but begged thein not to force 
them to turu informers against their 
comrades. 

Murat would not yield, and the ten tinen 
Whose naines were Crawn were about to be 
carried off when three soldiers stepped to 
the front, and avowed themselves the insti- 
There was so much 
Shame and contrition expressed by the old 
soldiersthat Murat was deeply inoved. He 
stood silent awhile, then ordered tbe three 


| criminals to be taken to prison, to be shut 
| the next morning. 


the 


‘at daybreak, 


That same night, when everything was 
quiet except the measured step of the 
patrel and the cry of the sentinels on the 
walls, Murat was seated in his apartinent, 
while betore hius stood three grizzled vete- 
rans, capin bana, weeping like children, 
It was not death that the berves of Arcole 
and Marengo feared; it was to be disgraced, 
te die the death of traitors ; they wept, not 
for their fate , but for their crime! 

“Listen !’ said Murat. ‘1 believe you 
are reaily sorry jor what you have done, 
and 1] want to save your lives, To-morrow, 
you’ will be led out to 
execution, outside the city. I will take care 
there shail be no spectators. The platoon 


| will fire on you with blank cartridges, and 


silver, on which the fairy queen was | 
seated, whilst Bess crouched at her feet. 
The queen still held the golden bridle, 


and every now and then stroked Bess’s 
forehead. 

Brownie darted forward, and the queen 
put the golden bridle into bis paw. 

“T have brought back Bess at last,’’ said 
the queen ina yventle voice, 

Brownie sank on bis paws and said— 

‘Thanks, thanks, yvour Majesty.” 


The queen patted hits on the back, 


| saving— 


“Get up, good Browuie, and tnake merry, 
for all your friends are here.”’ 

And so they were, and many more 
besides, Brownie wondered how they had 
been brought there so quickly. Liz, too, 
wondered, for she had never seen so many 
hares together before, and tore and tore 
were coumngy. And there was miusie, and 
the hares began to dance, and 

Whirled round and round, the poppy hedge 

| grew brighter and brighter, until it was so 

| dazzling that Liz had to shut her eves, and 
when she opened them again she found her- 

| self kneeling beside the stream in the 
forest, with agreat heap of torget-ine-nots 
beside her. 

“The queen must have brought ine back,”’ 

} she said, ‘for ] anisure I was not dreatn- 
jing. I wonder what we rode upon; for 
| Bess was left with her father.” 

| Yes—whether Liz had been dreaming or 
} not, there was one thing quite certain, 
| namely, that Bess had returned to rejoice 
| the beart of Brownie, and was now revel- 
| ling in the clover-fields of Hareland. 

a. 
A NOVEL 
recent catupaign, the pickets of a certain 
| regiment found considerable difficulty in 
i preventing the men from absenting them- 
selves witnott leave—a circuinstance for 
which the large contingentof pretty girls ot 
the town—small biame to thei—were 
chiefly accountable, 

One particularly sultry evening, while 
the sentinels were pacing their beats with 
their tongues fairly hanging out of their 
mouths with heat, and wondering whether 
the pirates in the mess tent would drink 
every last drop of cider before the “relief’’ 
caine, one of the guards observed a private 
approaching, Who was staggering along 
| under tne euntined toad of inuch conviv- 
'jalitv and an enorinous watermelon under 
| gach arin. 
|} “Who goes there ?”” 

“Friend,” responded the truant. 

“Advance, friend, and give the counter- 
' sign.” 

“Hain't got no countersign,”’ amiably re- 
plied the watermelon inan ; “but I’li give 


yer—er—a watermelon ! 


| till they mareh off the ground, 


| of you. 
| yourselves ?”’ 


you must fall down and remain movionless, 
A trusty 
nan will be ready to put youintoa close 
Carriage; a vessel sails to-morrow for 
America, on board of which you’ will 
embark. liere is a purse of gold for each 
Will you proirise to behave 
Everything bappened as it had _ been 
arranged ; and Napoleon thanked Murat 
for having taken tue lives of only three of 
his soldiers, The circumstances remained 
a secret until 1830, when Prince Achille 
Murat, the son of the ex-king of Naples, 
walking one day in the suburbs of New 
Orleans, was caught in a shower. He 


sought refuge in the nearest bouse, a small 


as they 


and plain one; ainan and wife with their 
children, were the only inhabitants. 

The man had an austere yet good-natured 
face, and that stiffistii watk which an old 
soldier can never yet rid of. The prince 
remarked that his host eyed him fixedly, 
and seemed greatly agitated. 

‘The prince, on the other hand, sitting by 
the huinble hearth, cast his eves round the 


| room with the idle curiosity of a man who 


has nothing to do. He rose, for he saw on 


the walls some coarse engravings of Napol- 


eon's generals and battles. Above them 
were placed, under a laurel crown, two 
portraits of Murat—oune as general,the other 
as king. 

“Have you ever served France?” asked 


the —— 


COUNTERSIGN.—During a | 


ad 


‘es, sir,’’ answered his bost,uot without 
etn barrassment., 

“Where? and under whoin?” 

“In Italy, under General Murat.” 

The son of the soldier-king held out bis 
hand to his father’s old coimrade, 

“Your name, uy brave fellow?” 

“Claude Gerard ; wight I ask, sir—” 

“Tam Achille Murat.” 

“It is true, then, and iy eyes did not 
deceiverne! You are the son of iy general, 
of my King, of nny saviour! Jf 1] ain now 
alive, i! 1 have a wife and children, I owe it 
to him, and to bin alone ;’’ aod thereupon 
the old soldier told the story we have 
sketcued down, often interrupting it with 
blessings and exclamations of gratitude, 

The prince, wiuose singular character and 


aversion ty society Jed him to avoid the city 


and wander about in the country, never, 
While he remained in| America, found any 


| roof more weleoime,aud visited none ollener, 


Pretty soon the officer of the day came | 


round to the sentinel, who was absorbed in 
munching a huge pie ce of watermelon 
stuck onthe end of lus bayonet, and said: 

“Did Perkins pass you justnow ?” 

“y es, Ss pare : . 

“Tud he give vou the countersign ?” 
inquired the heutenant, taking a bite us the 
ted aris, 


“Well, no,’ said thesentinel confident! y: 
, acess ; « ‘ ra, t it he Sa { 
r so I pass 
a 
Nal 4 ee | 
—P o aaa - 
A BROOKLYN shopkeeper advertises 
roller ska‘es and court plaster. He has a 
keen eve for the eternal fitness of thiags 


than that which covered the humble 
abode of bis lather’s old companion in arms, 
ies ee ae 

ALL HoT FROM THE MINT!—Many vears 
ago, In consequence of a COmmmercial panic, 
there was a severe ron on abank in South 
Wales, and the sinall farmers jostled each 
other in crowds to draw out their money. 
Things were rapidiy going trom bad to 
worse, when bauk-iianayer, in a fit of 
desperation, suddenly bethought bim of an 
expedient. 

By his directions a clerk, having heated 
some coins in a frving-pan, paid them over 
the counter to an anxious applicant. 


“Why, they're quite bot!"’ said the latter, 
aS Lie tock them up. 
“OT cours vas the reply; “what else 
xpect? TT s t 
W 
~ " Tas 45 , 
With this their confidence rey ved, the 
pantie abated, and the ink Was enabled tu 
weather the storin, 
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THE BURDEN OF THE DAY. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNB, 





How are t!.ey taded—all the morning glows 
That changed the landscape toa fairy scene— 

The sun-bright mists of amber, blue, and rose 
That prophesied a joy that ne‘’er hath been ! 


The hilis that, like Jerusalem the Piest, 

Seemed made of precious gems too{dazzling bright 
For aught butangel-feet thereon to rest — 

How have they lost their evanescent light! 


The rapture of the morning hours, the fire 
Of heav'n's own tears within the rose’s heart, 

The wind-notes thrilling like a seraph’s lyre— 
Where have they gone? When did they all depart? 


The radiant hopes, pure as the unblown bud 
Of June's own lilly, that once rosé so high 

With ev'ry flood-tide of the pulsing blood— 
How are they perished—perished in a sigh ! 


For it ls noon—yes, only noon ; the way 

Spreads dull and dry bereath the clouded sun ; 
Sore are the heat and burden of the day, 

And we inust bear until the day is done. 


The poetry of Life is o'er, the prose 

Alone remains : our flow’rs dead around. 
Footsore and weary, longing for repose, 

We tread with bleeding feet the thorny ground. 


We lag and grovel—we no longer soar: 
Too tired are we, the skies too far away, 
And, if wesearch them, we shall see no more 
The radiant angels of the dawning day, 


Courage, O fainting hearts, ured of the road! 
There are green pastures, waters still and bright, 

By whose fair banks we may lav down our load. 
For, lo, at eventide Itshall be light! 


These gloomy clouds shall roll apart, tolet 
Heav’n’'s golden radiance on our pathway shine ; 
The star of Hope we thought for ever set 
Shall rise and greét us with its rays divine. 


Behold in the fair regions of the West, 

Where gath'ring angels sinile upon the way, 
Rises once more Jerusalem the Blest 

In hues nore glorious than the dawn of day! 


Courage, O time-worn hearts! Bear bravely on 
A little longer, till the day be o'er; 

At eventide your burden shall ve gone, 
At eventide it shall be light once more! 











AT HIS LADY’S FEET. 








IKE most luxuries, stockings were in- 
vented first for royalty, and worn first 

by their majestical feet. Originally the 
covering ot the lower half of the body was 
all made in one piece, thereatter divided in 


two at the knee, but sti:l of the same coarse | 


material, and called ‘‘trunk hose.’’ They, 
however, were found to fray the sacred epi- 
dermis of England’s Christian kings, and 
hence the delightful invention of silken cas- 
ings tor our weary feet. When they first 
were known in Europethey were presented 
as offerings to royalty ; thus we hear that 
when aSpanish grandee ventured to ex- 


press his love and loyalty to his Queen he | 


presented a pair of stockings to the Prime 
Minister, requesting that he would place 
them at the feet of his royal lady. 

But as there was evidently a woman at 
the ‘top of this stocking movement, ‘there 
was also, as is always the case, a woman at 
the bottom of it, likewise. 
in the reign of the Virgin Queen there lived 
a young student at Cambridge by the name 
of Will Lee, whose home was in Wood- 
borough, in Norfolk, somewhat given to 
maidens he was as well as mathematics,and 
although lie procured his M. A., was much 
addicted to talking nonsense to a pretty and 
honest lassie, who plied the trade of knit- 
ting stockings, then much in demand, on 
account of Queen Elizabeth’s very natural 
and commendable preference of knitted silk 
to cloth. 

Now this honest Cambridge girl kept her 
head very properly straight amid the temp- 
tations of this old college town, and refused 
to let it be turned by the seductive bland- 
ishments of the smooth-tongued student. 
Not she; she cared less than the value of 
a dropped stitch tor the sort of love this 
Will Lee brought her, and told 
much. ‘Ay, marry!’’ said the enraged 
lover, ‘‘then thou shalt rue thy words and 
thy contempt.’’ ‘Jarry scenteth of Rome,”’ 
said the orthodox and honest young knit- 
ter, ‘‘and thou art equally as false in love 
as faith.’’ 

But Master Lee was true to his word,and 
setting his revengeful and clever brain to 
working, it was not long betore he actually 
invented a stockirg frame, taught his gen- 
tle triends the trade, and set up a manufac 

ry at Calverton, in Nottin 


ghamshire 


All the hand knitters were in despair 
rising together drove Master Will from the 
where he 


finally 


country across the sea to Rouen, 


did a splendid business, but was 


Jaovertaken by punishment and misfortune | 


MC <0 
rd 


through the contusion which followed the 
assassination of Henry IV., and which 
broke up the trade, till finally the inventor 
died in Paris, poorer than the humble mai- 
den whose trade and whose character he 
had tried to ruin. And so the ‘mills of the 
gods”’ finally ground small the stocking: 
frame and its inventor, and it was left to 
some one else to revive the trade once 
| more. 

“King Henry VIII.,"" says Stowe, the 
literary tailor, ‘“‘you shall understand, did 
only wear cloth hose, or hose cut out of 
ell broad taffeta, unless by great chance 
there came a pair of silk stockings from 
Spain.”’ 

King James I., it is said, not only wore 
silk stockings, but was so fond of them that 
he lowered his kingly dignity so far as to 
ask one of his courtiers to lend him a pair. 
This was royalty gone a-begging with a 
vengeance, indeed, when wecan actually 
read ina letter still extant of how the King 
asked for the loan of the ‘‘scarlet hose with 
the gold clocks’’ on one occasion when he 
desired to give the French ambassador ‘‘an 
extraordinary ideaof his wonderful mag- 
nificence.’”’ 

Everybody knows of Edward III., and 
his founding the Order of Knights of the 
Garter, and the French motto that goes 
with it ; but everybody does not know, me- 
thinks, whence came the expression, ‘‘Ods 
Stars and Garters.’’ Know, then, that 
when Elizabeth decked her knights with 
the ancient Order of the Garter, the great 
lords Burleigh, Chandos, Grey and Essex, 
and the Duc de Montmorenci, that she dis- 
tinguished her favorite Burleigh from the 
rest by buckling the garter round his knee 
herself, thus giving rise to the astonished 
exclamation by the offended prudes who 
stood about. . 








It is written somewhere that stockings 
were made out of human hair, and how 
the sentimental conceit was adopted by 


| those old-fashioned lovers who wished their 


feet as well as their hearts to be tangled in 
the meshes of their ladies’ tresses. 
The stocking, during the past twenty 


| years, has been undergoing many changes. 





For, know that | 


The ordinary white or unbleached stocking 
was usually considered good enough for the 
use of the most dainty. Then came in the 
primitive stripe in red and white, and the 
primary colors. 


Brains of Gold. 





Justice is halt religion. 

Neighbor's right, God’s right. 

Second thoughts are the adopted children 
of experience. 

True manliness is not above the huinblest 
forms of usefelness. 

Frettul people always shut out the sun 
shine, and grumble about the darkness, 

The fool wears his heart on his tongue, | 
the wise nan keeps his tongue on his heart. 

We have some cases of the pride of learn- 
ing, but a multitude o. the pride of ignovance, 

Natural conscience testifies to the eternal 
connection between wrong-doing and penalty. 


The most virtuous of all nen is he that 


E ; I 
VENING POST. 
. . ¢,¢ 
Femininities. 

Princess Beatrice is a victim ot rheuma- 
tis. 

The love of one is true love ; the love of 
many is not love, 

A beauty without wit seems to resemble 
a bait without any hook in ir. 

Nine society girls out of ten are in love 
with a noodle, boodle or poodle, 

There are 112,905 English school teach- 
ers, nearly all of whom are spinsters. 

When a woman has lost one battle, she 
rarely wins another against the same foe. 

Portland, Me., hasa colored woman 94 
years of age, who supports herself by taking In wash- 
ing. 

A New York society woman gave a large 
dinner party to celebrate the reception of her di- 
vorece papers, 

There is a certain familiarity that is said 
to breed contempt; and, of all enemies to love, none 
is so pernicious, 

A took publisher announces: ‘‘In press 
—A Pretty Girl.’’ She is often in that pleasant pro- 
divgament—and the work is to be continued next 
week, 

Such is the universally charitable nature 
of woman,that when she finds aiman who has no 
intnd of his own, she is always willing to give bim a 
plece of hers, 

A happiness that is quite undisturbed be- 
comes tiresome ; we must have ups and downs; the 
difficulties which are mingled with love awaken pas- 
sion and Increase pleasure. 

When heaven has taken from us some ob 
ject of our love, how sweet itis to have a 
whereon to recilne our heads, aud inte which we may 
pour the torrent of our tears, 

Married couples resemble a pair ot shears, 
s0 joined that they caunot be separated, often mov- 
ing In opposite directions, yet always punishing any- 
one who comes between thei, 

“Miss, what is your exact age?’’ asked a 
gentleman of a young lady atasolree, ‘‘When I go 
out withiny papa lam fifteen years of age; when I 
am with mamina, only twelve," 

Charming young lady: ‘Oh, I have had 
such a lovely time with Grace this afternoon; we 


bosom 


were so delighted to see each other that we both 
talked so fast the other couldn't get in a word," 
“T don’t know as I can make you un. 


Margaret, 
kind crea- 


derstand just what I mean, Clara,’’ said 
‘but liltry to make ft plaiu.’’ ‘You 
ture!’ cried Clara, effusively, ‘‘Just like you !"? 


Miss Nevadda, the songstress, kissed three 
hundred girls a day or two before leaving San Fran- 
cisco, How she must have longed for a young man 
or two among the lot, just to relleve the monotony of 
the thing: 

“Tow do you braid your hair so nicely?”’ 
queried a gentleman who was visiting a lady friend. 
Oh,’ broke in her vouthtul sister, *‘she takes it off 
and ties the knot to the gas chandclier and fusses over 
it two hours every morning, ’’ 


Paragraphs are floating about to the ef- 
fectthat diseases are frequently communicated by 
Kissing. We supposed every one knew that the most 
dangerous and swittof all diseases was communtl- 
cated in that way--beart disease, 


A woman living in the vicinity of Fonda, 
N. Y., is under the hallucination that there ts a rep- 
tile,in her body, and that itis constantly in motion: 
this notion her physician has vainly attempted to re- 
move, but she seems lucarable, 


A mother who became exasperated by 
her 15-year-old danghter playing truant from sehool 
for the purpose of attending a ekating-rink, in Brook- 
lyn, found the girlinarink the other day, and at 
once proceeded to belabor her soundly with a raw- 
hide, 

A ring which she wore probably saved, 
recently, the lite of a colored resident of Atlanta, Ga. 
Her husband attempted to shoot her, but she threw 
her hauds to ler face ashe tired, and the ball 
aring on her finger, cutting that member, but doing 
no other harm 

An educated Chinaman prettily explains 
the ignorance of Chinese women, lle saye '*Wo- 
t herself : she le born per- 


atruck 


man has no need to proter 











contents himself with belug virtuous without seek- 
, ing to appear so. 
There isan individuality in our friend | 


him es 


! on wigs with millions of curls, set your foot upon ell- 


that we are bound to respect, and in oerselves that } 
we are bound to maintain. 

Sound and healthy reading will develop 
and enkindle the-soul, enlighten the mind, and vive 
ify and direct the examination, 

It is but a sham sentiment to twine imag- 
te accept 


inary crosses with flowers, if we refuse 


real crosses humbiy and with resignation, 


Thou artin the end what thou art. Put 


what thou art. 


high rocks, thou abidest ever 

It is an easy thing to count as true or 
Without sifting the evi 
takes both 


best what we wish lo be so, 


dence ; but to judge wisely labor aud | 


, time. 


Man’s extremity is God's opportunity, 
Now we can get access to his heart, | 


and ours also, 
of the Cbristian’s 


Now we can show him the worth 
trust, 

The water that has no taste is purest ; the 
dor is freshest, and of all the modifi- | 
pleasing is 


air that has no « 


cations of manner, the most generally 


simplicity. 

He who does good to another man does 
good als f } sequence t In 
. Bs f 

The ’ ree thie Vs ire clec f 

ii i ‘ i si ‘ i 
they | Ise re tha ys I t 

ook wy the thie ly t f j wih « 
Sssliug tucin, a k spalr in ug 
them. j 


| kissand smiie, like morning lighti but now she « 


fect, and selence would teach her neither grace nor 


sweetness those two lords of the domestic hearth 
juspired by uature,.*? 
She used to meet him at the gate with a 


shies 
to the dvor ina dingy old calico wrapper aud shoes 
down atthe heel, shadeshereves with ber hand, and 
in a voice that seems to need olling, laquires: ‘'Dtd 
you bring that thutter 7° 


“Madam, can you tell me why two wo 
men stop in the middle of a street crossing totaik 27" 
“DP euppose they co it for the same reason that ainan 
ru hes at the topo lile speed to get across the track 
in frontof a train of cars, and then stands and 
watches the train poly.’ The geuthemwan ehanyged 


| the subject. 


Never confide to gossips any of the fail 
ings or linperfections of your hustaud, nor any of 
toowe little differenees that oecaslonally artee tn the 
inarried state. If you de, vou tnay reset assured that 
however strong the Injunction of secreey on the one 
hand, or the pledze of lt on the other, they will ln a 
coimmon talk of the neigh- 


day ortwo lecome the 


burhoud, 


A prominent member of a church net a 


thousand miles from thiscity was talking with this 
pastorthe other day about an excelient t - 
what aygeres ‘ aly f Af 
j yt ' ‘ 8 “ 

a o e 4 ‘ 

‘ P 

‘ 

. 
t ‘ i I a s . 
superior brillia snd neg 

, ber radiance Aew away aud became & hvel f 
stars, aod she was doomed tu shine ouly with rays 


vberruwed frum thle ‘‘greater light.*’ 
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Frlasculinities. © 


Never speak in a contemptuous manner 
of womankind., 

Do be reticent ; the world at large has no 
interest in your private affairs, 

There are ten Irishmen on the Pacific 
slope who own between them over (414, 000, 900, 

A man will return ratherto her who has 
deceived him than to her whom he has deceived. 

A New York skating-rink keeper has 
been arrested for admitting women dressed a+ 
nen, 

Do avoid causes of irritation in your fam 
ily ; do reflect that home te the place tn which te be 
agreeable. 

Wat avails all the pomp and parade of 
life which appear abroad, if, when we shift the 
gaudy, flattering scene, the man le unhappy where 
happiness must begin : 


athome! 


A philosopher writes: ‘Man is the mer- 
riest species of the creation.’* Did the philosoplier 
everseeaman when it was first broken to him that 


he was the father of twins ? We trow not, 


When you dine with the Viceroy of In- 
dia you present yourself in the reception room in 
your regulation swallow-tails, but before you go tv 
dinner, you change it fora nice, cool, white linen 
jacket. 

The following amusing ‘‘bull’’ was lately 
perpetrated In Camden: A magliatrate asked a pris- 
oner i. he were married, ‘'No,'* replied the man 
*Then,** rejoined his honor, amid roars of laugh- 
ter, ‘itis a good thing for your wife, 


On one occasion a triend of Lord Alvanly 
came for advice underthe following circumstances 
“Mr. B- has threatenea to kick me whenever he 
sees me in society, Whatam I to dolf he comes into 
‘Sit down, '' was the reply of bis lord- 


the room ?"" 
ship. 

In Virginia a tather may be hanged if he 
consents to the marriage of lis daughter when she is 
There lamany a father who 
before he consented tu 
when she was elgl- 


only eleven years old, 
wishes he had been hanged 
the marriage of his daughter 
teen, 

An uncommon form of strike is the quit 
ting of pastoral work by the lower clergy of Bul- 
garia. They refuse to bold church services, beptize, 
or solemuize marriagesand buriale, Their grievance 
Is the very worldly one of a reduction of wages, 
which are pald them by the State, 

‘Madam,’ he began, as he lifted his hat 
al the front door, ‘‘l am soliciting for home charities. 
We have hundreds of poor, ragged and vicious 
children Ike those at your gate, and our object Is 
‘she Interrapted ; 


‘Sir, those are my own children, ° 
slammed in hie 


and the front dour was violently 
face 

How many of the wise and learned men 
Did not Lord Eldon, him- 
make @& runaway 
both tu 


have married their cooks? 


prudent of men, 


self the mont 
love 


match? Were not Achilles and Ajax 
with their servant inalds ? If people only madepru, 
dent marriages, what a stop of population there 
would be! 

Jones: ‘What are you mad about, 
Smith 7°* Smith (in aterrible rage): ‘What am I 


mad about? Why, thismorning lL founda silk um- 
brella ina hallway of my bvearding bouse, and as no- 
body seemed to own It, I just captured iy myself. I 
laid it down here not five minutes ago, and some ras- 
cally thief has goue off with it.’* 

A young man in Australia, whose friends 
had cane d to correspond with him, woke up In their 
intereat by bis sending letters to business men in his 
native place, inquiring the price of a tlolerably-large 
farm. Seven affectionate letters came from the 
friends by return mall, andtwoorthreea day 
arrived ever sloce, Including one from anu old (ant 


have 


cold) sweetheart, 


“Some people,’ said Mrs Sharpmale, 
‘*measure love by gold. Lineasure it by quality.*’ 
‘‘Lmeasure it by quantity,’’ «tld meek little Mr, 
Sharpmale, in feeble tones, “CD measure it by ‘he 
peck.’ "By the peek, you lunat what do you 
mean by that?’ ‘My the hen-peck, he gurgled, 


And then all the rest of the night he wished 


hoarsely 
he hadn't saidit 

Siamese women have at last made an ef- 
fort to ameliorate there thy the beet of all method 

self-help Prte fis time some wily shonli do 
something fort ! itapmears to be a law tn 
that Interesting little Kingdom at hen ao . 
pated husband has ya 1! iwa ail bis proy 
and has goue lute de ‘ ary st lyltway pavu lis 
wite until ee bas cleared i 

A lady —a French lady—is showing a 
visitor the familly portraits in a pieture gallery 
**Piat officer Chere in the walter ‘ahe sare, ‘owe 
my great-greatprandlatier hte asa wave as (8 
lion, but one of Cie tnost untort te men Hle 


neser fought a baltic in which be lid not have an 
arm or leg carried away bien she adds, with 
“Sle ous partin tweuty-four e:npgage- 


greatpriofe.: 
mietts 

A contemporary relates that one dl ‘ty, 
whew it was raining ward in New York, @ freslty-ar- 
ignorant of New World usages a 
a lady wakio-g 


} 


rived Frenckhiwae 


good fellow, (f aot an ezqelsite, saw 


valn attempts ty efvss aewodion gutter on one t 
principal streets; so be Uted her ancerene 
jn bis arms and depostted her safely on the 


Inetead of candescen ding to thank 


as be maturally expected. the 


of the gutter. 


him, even with a sinile 


lady stared at him from top te toe, andl asiel wha 
rigtit be adt lare te touch her oh rem ! 

tak the Fre man anewered = and, tak 
thel ¥ agalu, be set ber down where be had 
er 

The “Fighting Parson’’ of Texas te 
{ v if r a pla € I 
t a* 
a . 
’ " 

, a a 

| an s «= 

4 J A » ‘ 
wile i atae ig of 
t e et Whee « | xs Slee lo fi z 
with a vengeance.’ ’’ © 
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NEW YORK FASHTIIONS. 





Modes Materials and Methods at Metropolitan 
(Centres. 


A teature of fashion is the glitter of all 
Karinenta, 

Mitas-like the modes turn 
thev touch te gold. 
flowers, ribbons, 


ever tll 


millinery and 
braids and all sorts of 
BoOrmetinies beau 


bP eatuers, 
dress fatirics, Uritn- 


tings are inmade brilliant, 


tial, and frequently hideous with golden 
‘effect thrown in ad li/atum, 
Itisan undisputed dogma of taste in 


drows that there is no item of the totlet se 
fopertant te a woman's looks as wer bon 
net. When a woud has a pretty face the 
leet toakes the frame forit, and we all 
krvew that an frame olten 
hills a good piroture. Fora eolor are 
equally tospertant in Doth the preture frame 
Alas! the 
They 
pineled in as 


Drateperenp hale 
and 
aod tee tage tranie, the bonnet. 
pew bonnets donot become all laces 
front amd 
al the 
pears tipo nearly every one 
bat chiefly in that of wolden tinsel 
but there 
will be ne @o viplarnt of the wetght of wo- 
the lists 
Atmeri 


hnery, are 


mre ai botychi in 


Clomely as poset sides, Gold) ap- 
In sone fori 
cor cothoer: 


croans mounted on gold wires, 


this year. All 
ut Ridley's, tliat 


ten liewal-yeur 
waned teotenets shown 


evn stronghold for styles dia mall 
bs bet, 


Mires, tipwon Wires, 


sive afew jet bead bonnets, the beads 


Phere is one arbitrary pointin head-gear 
this veur, All Young Wothen wear String- 
lea) bonnets or hats, whied of course lave 


while for persons of muaturer 


face MEPs, 
years strings are invari iblvy provided, their 
absence being considered an tivasion of the 
territory of youth. 

(Gauze ribbons, reminding ehild- 


Maunu- 


one of 
hood dave when Grandumaniuina—not 


tha, yore such—are revived this season, and 
nanny are of gold, striped with color, black 
or white, 

An excellent hat) for girls of limited 


means isof black or colored straw with the 
brim lined and faced with velvet, 
trimming, an iimimense bow of striped ean- 


and for 


vas or of canvas searf costing mot more 
tian 75e or $1.00 —and sometimes two or 
weld-feeked quill feathers stuck inte 
Such ahat may be wort with 


tiiree 
the 
any dress. 

Asa dreas trimming next to gold braid 
and yold lace, woolen lace in all colors and 
sosdes is used for costuines and wraps, 

Open jackets with short rounded “le 
shaped te the fgurein the back bot not 
tight in frout sre worn by vouny Pon more 
frequently and fashionably than tight-fit 
ting or street Jersey Jackets which are this 
year relegated to the use of young women 
over twenty and under thirty. 


low, 


There is «a strong tendency to make 
dresses, particularly frocks of wash fatbries 
with uo looped draperies over the skirt. 
The skirts ofsuch gowns are iiade quite 
full all around save a little apace in front, 


whichis plain. The fulness in the back is 
gathered, and thaton the sides pleated, 
liresses composed of two different stults 
sill predowinate with a disposition of the 
The tigured twiaterial for the 
the Corsage and 


falorics lites: 
shirt, and the plain for 
overskirt, 

than pole. 


Lord 
with 


Clomages are inore in Vogue 
naises amiony the beautiful atvles at 
& Taylors. The close fitting 
ful’ corsage prolonged 


folds frou the 


bodies 
over the hips) and 


fallinge in classic waist) line 


atthe back is alate paroxyvsin Of present 
Bly ies. 

‘These profuse straight draperies, heavily 
crivelined to bold them in place should 
never be adoped except they be worn over 
Warner's llealth Corset, which, 
ting the figure to a charin, 
transfers the wenht of clothing 
the figure, 
shoulders, thereby reliev- 


While ftit- 
lhyeniously 

frowns 
BeHnsitive to 


cen- 
tral peortions of 
pressure, to line 
and stomach from the 


style. 


friction of 


bike Sjelie 


ineident to modern These 
eorsetls are a benelaction of which ladies ap- 


will 


forces 
Aing health, couifort and beauty 
avall themel ves, 

Zht-titting in 


pre Ci 
Let be 

The 
the back, with 


tr foriuiof wraps, 


Siow to 


Bitiail thantie Visite, t 
Slice Ves Is Lhe 
full 


inade 


dolumn elbow 


tiecmmt popul either for 


! 
dress ro detard-tollet, Such Visiles are 


[rotu iace broche, 


« ! hae | 1 pre 1th ih 
t t y | \ Is { 
‘ 4% 4s “es 
is “ 
t ery “ ‘ ! 

. t ‘ t ’ 
pul Jet beads, to plain woolen th or 


Hanne) tritnuwied with bratd «oi Worle 


iat. 


Ail shades of yreen are in favor, but inoss 


green, flay preco, sea and cress green, and 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


all grayish shades of this popular color, are 

very fashionable, as well as tho dark 

sian greens with which the gray greens are 

frequently combined. 
Toile d’embellags is the 

all canvas woven stulls in Pacis whether of 

silk or flax threads, * * 

>_> -?- -_-- 


name given te 


Woel, 


SHronr-SteHTEDN gss.—Illustrations of 
this peculiar weakuess are to be found in 
alimost every departinent of life. 

l. Here is a comfortable, spacious, and 
well-built bouse, of which the owner has 
jost taken possession, Everything has 
been made attractive to the eye; the archi- 
tecture is fanitiess; fewers, and shrubbery, 
and trees are planted just where they 
should be; buat the is built on a low, 
wwiaipy mel, every wari 
night the am is loaded with tnalarious 
vapors, creeping in at the windows, 
and stealing over the faces of tiose who are 
peacefully in their beds, little 


house 
and Suter 


foyer 


slutmberine 
dreaming, the 
in the beginning is the cause of ail the trou- 
ble which and this is attributable 
simply tothe short Siphtedness of the bouse- 


neglect of proper drainage 
ensues, 


holder. 
2. ilero is a trader—we will suppose bliin 


to be a wholesale wool-dealer; in the course 
of his business he forwards to lis) broker a 
lew samples of his wool, with the price 


affixed. 
bales are opened at the mull by the 
have been re 
below the 


lacturer ta whou they Sold, it 
is found that the article falls 


standard of the sauiples, and it is) aecord- 


inyly returned into the broker's liaaneds. 
llow could the trader be so so short-sighted 
aS not to foresee that this would) be tie last 


transaction he would ever be able to have 
in the old quarter? All torts of dishonesty 
in trade indieate a strange short-sighlediess 
as Well asa wantol moral principle, 

Here isa buyer, Perbaps he 
las a furnish. Ifis means are 
limited, and he naturally desires to get 
what he needs at the lowest possible rates, 
Pornitare, like many other things, 
had cheap enough, if one is willing to take 
itfor whatitis, Instead, therefore, of buy- 
ing or two yood tables «and bed- 
steads, and «a dozen substanttal chairs, at a 


$e. Agetlin: 
house to 


ean be 


price,he crowds his house 
With a quantity of frail, rickety 
Which in process of tine will cost bin more 
worth. It 
of short-sihtedness to 


somewhat bliyher 
luiiber, 


In the way of repairs than it) is 
isalwaves a teaurk 
buy anything merely on the ground of its 
breliny 

4. Hlere isa young man wh. 
devote his life to any pursuit, or at 
one of the learned professions, or 


cheap. 
proposes to 
may bre 
journal- 
isin, or titerature im general. Ife is ina 
desperate hurry lo secure as sOOTL AS possi- 
ble a prominent and luerative position, and 
hs work that he deter- 
the 
head- 
Jong into the arena, unfur- 
nished, unfitted for his Instead of 
the beginning, and making 
regular 
Sibtapeneit; 
Icarus, 


Isso eager to begin 
a preat 
and 
undiseipli ved, 


terimines Go shorten, ite degree, 


time of bis probation, plunges 
work, 
begining at 
his way upward by slow and dee 
and 
who, 


be hopes to soar tothe 
his tate is likely to be that of 
flying with wings too near the sun, the wax 
that cemented them was melted, and he 
feil into the sea, Ss 

5. tis an indication of fatal short-si 
the railway are 
neglected until the line gives way and the 
train is wrecked, or the aiscrepit old boiler 
continues to be used until it explodes, or a 


Krees, 


ghted- 


ness when the repairs on 


bridge is slighted until it tumbles down, or | 


it should have 
Illustrations like these 


ashipis sent tosea when 


been condemned, 


will Suyyest the:nselves to the reader in 
profusion, 
lt isthe far-sighted ian, who looks a 


long distance ahead, and can see just how 
the acts of to-day ere likely to affect the far- 
off tuture, that is sure to succeed. Starting 
on the voyage of Ife, he always keeps in 
View the distant harbor—‘‘the haven where 
he would be’—and having carefully 
studied the chart, and out how he 
nust Shaye his course in order to avoid the 
rocks and quicksands that obstruct his path, 


found 


balls steadily on until the haven appears, 
when he may fold bis canvas, aud anchor 
and be at rest. 
Wir . ' Pp } y) the last 
His hea ‘ ewer ‘ 
a e <a 
As Thackeray sSavs, it ts no the pretty 
‘ at t s ‘ 4 \\ t 
y . ow 
‘ 
i 
‘ \ N 
Ss make pard ‘ ; WV tact 4 
Will not red lips and sweet a 
ple asaut ?’’ 
<< ¢§ 
(CLEANSE tue sealp from seurt and da 
ruff, and keep the hair pliable, by the use 


_ Of ilall’s Veyetable Sicilian Huir Renewer. 
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Rus. | 
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CRUELTY'S MUSEUM. 





P_TVLE Superintendent at the headquarters 





| stable where his 








The offer is accepted; but when the | 
bani | 











|} dorsing 


of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, lately said to a 
reporter wie intervie wed halins: 

“Here are some of the objects in the 
collection, You see those six long, vicious- 
looking nails? .Well,they have their story. 
There was a man naniwed Cassidy—a low, 
Vicious Ieilow. He was in tue employ of a 
nan who owned three valuable horses, 
Cassidy got inte a quarrel with his employ- 
er, and was discharged. He conceived an 
idea ot revenge. Hlow did) be accomplish 
in? Why, in the mht he stole into the 
former employer's horses 
In his pockets were these 
cruel uals. tle crept up to one of the 
horses, a valuable trotter and a most affect- 
jonate antimal,which turned its head toward 
him, ae was afterward brought out, witha 
low Whitiperot preeting. One would think 
such couthdenece and afleetion would bave 
moved the bardest beart. But what did 
Cassidy do? Drawing two of these nails 
frown jes pocket, he drove one into each ol 
the fore fect of the noble brute. Passing on 
to each of the otter two horses, he repeated 
the erine. Gangrene set in and the trotter 


were Stalled. 


died, Cassidy was arrested, and, the case 
being fully proven against bimn,le was sent 


to the penitentiary for six months, 

“What story is there in connection with 
this razor? De vou see those dark stains 
upon the blacte? Those stains were made 
by blood. That razor belonged to a sailor. 

“His ship had just come in, and he wentin 
fora debauch with seme abandoned coin- 
panious in @ Vile haunt near the river front. 
Leaving the house,be started across a yard. 
ln this yard was chained a dog. This dog 
Was only 4 poor, tniscrable mongrel, but he 
liad feeling for all that, and ne had harined 
the seaman in ne wav. The latter, however, 
delirious with rote, upon catching sight of 
the poor d y, Whipped outthe razor; with 
one sweep alinest severed the animal's 
nozzie. ‘The saler Was brought to justico 
and tined $25. 

“That cluboup there, te which is tied that 
broken cow's lneriuyis fully six snches in cir- 
curmterinee and weighs about ten pounds, 
Adnan pot into a rage with a cow and struck 
her with that club, breaking off tbe born. 
Ile paid $25 tine for the outrage.” 

—_- oc —— 


THE best thing to have about a farm, 














Says an agricultural editor, pointedly, 18 “a | 


geod farimer. 
vain ae a 
Is This lossible! 


Report comes that General Grant's im- 
proved condition is due to the tact that he 
INtsing a “simple Veygetaosle preparation”’ 
geen Se by oneol our Pwee x froin 
South America, and senthion by the Sur- 
yeon General! Is tiiis possible! By an 
‘unauthorized’? remedy ? Shocking ! 

And yet if this “situple vegetable prepara- 
tion” were owned and advertised by any 
one asa specific for this terrible disease, 
certainly the Surgeon General would not 
commend it, nor would bigoted physicians 
preseribe it! 

Nevertheless, 
best proprietary 


itis a facet that many of the 
mmedicnes Of the day, as 





the late Dr. J. Gi. Holland stated in Serib- 
ners Monthly, were more successtul than 
tunny physicians, and mest of them, it | 


should be resmembered, were at tirst discov- 
ered or used in actual medical practice, 
When, however, any shrewd persons, 
knowing of their virtce and foreseeing 
their popularity, Secured and advertised 
them, then, In tue opinion of the bigoted, 
al! virtue went out of them! 

Isn't this absurd ! 

We believe that a remedy, if properly 
nade, is just as eflective when put up, ad- 
vertised and sold in bulk, as when doled 
out to patients at an enormous eX pense by 
their physicians, 

Why net ? 

It (;eneral 


Grant is getting better 
through asinple unaathorized vegetable | 
preparation where is the vaunted exclusive 

' 


skill of the medical profession ! 


Apropos of the suspension of some very 
prominent menubers by the Medical and 
Chirugical taculty of Maryland, for en- 


advertised remedies, the Baltimore 
American (April 25) says that “when a 
patent medicine goes on year alter year 
widening its circle of believers, it is a 
pretty fair evidence that there is merit in 
it. Tires regular doctors may ignore it, | 
and expelapy of their inembers who use | 
it, but when they do se their action looks | 
mere like envy against a successful remedy 
thin a true desire to protect the public.” 
The failure in the Garfield and Grant cases, 
the Amertean thinks, and properly, bas 
hnocked the professional pretension bigher 
than a kite. 

But this is not a singular instance of 
unprofessional power over “incurable dis- 
eases.’ That “simple vegetable prepara- 
tion" now everywhere known as Warner’s 
sale cure, Was once an authorized remedy , 
“Cod-send”’ 








Was pronounced a to the 
inedical profession for the cure of kidney 
and liver disorders, malaria, general debii- 


itv, Spring feeb eness, fe wale irre 
ete., DV many 


gularities, 
leading physicians,but when 


e forimuia Was luliy perfected, mail the 
, is put upin bulk and ady d 
mer f rv s lerer thilszhit Know ! itand 
r less r | 

, 4 
| is cCalng 
“ ‘ er % and 
eepuiallous of a Gade w ‘h has gone so 

aos ee tatel : inv 
‘ ; ane bMiay vsichin displaying be. 
teertain size bis tame and profession 
i , i S sini! 

Hit tie World moves, aid merit wins the 


2 





THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man fs perfect 
health, and the true way to Insure health 
1s to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 3# Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “* Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience bas convinced me 
that, us a powerful 


Blood 


purifier, it {s very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, lowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 


good. Two bottles of Ayers Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thet this medicine fs the best 


blood 


Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
writes: ‘*For a pumber of years I 
was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
tuken several bottles, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: **I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


 AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


It has effected an entire cure, and I am 
bow us Well as ever.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A, 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. y 


Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 

celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
BAZD 





Inventor of the 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 


TOUPELES, 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND §C ALPS, 
No.1, ‘The round of the | INCHES, 
head, | Now. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead | as far as bald, 
over the headto neck. | No. 2 Ower forehead as 


No, 3. From ear to ear | far as required. 
over the top, | No. 1 Gwer the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead, j 
He bas alwavs ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies* Wies, Halt Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braic ds, Curls, ete., beautifully manufaece 






‘ured, and as cheap aS any ontablianat nt in the 


Union. Letters from any part of the werld will re- 
ceive attention, 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies* and Gentlemen's 
dai. 





AGENTS WANTED. _ 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, ene 
ness in her! mos hay SA LABY $3: for our buai- 
erenceexch'd. GAY BROS} 4 Bare et ae ed 


‘ / y vansers wanted. Peo: 
Send 2ycents t 


H. M. BROC KSTE DT, 











le*s Eney clopedia, 
rresrtl t at once, 
113 Pine Street, st.Louls, Mo. 





ng A MONTH. Avents wanved, 0 best 
$2 20) selling articles tn the world. 1 sample 
tr LERONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


Address J A - 





, - £' Assorted Hilcen 
60 lovely Cards 8200. .Fkcs 
50-page Autograph Album - po ge | MPrize 
Puzzles, all Send a clu 


Y of 4, and we will 
pos tpaid, for | ( wet + pag 
Order at once. (Agente Same 1 package PRE. 


nts Samples, a wd S centr.) 


HOL L RY € RD WORKS, Mericte » Coen. 
ALL IMPER ECTIO 

of the Face, Hands & Feet. Su NS. 

Hair, Moles, Warts, Free kles, Red 







Nose. Ac ne, ~ : Heais, Sears, Pitt ting & 


Sy treatment. Joh 
cm 37 X. Peart ena ibanseaey?” 


for Boo 


(AWonderful Offer! 
FREE with every pack. 


s 





aad = Satin 
F 10¢. 
CARD MII L S, Nerth ferd, Conn 


HIRES mproved Roo = eee eer. 





“ —-© be ib ag 

Ee ey | i t r ‘ t mail on re- 
tiptof Be. CLE Hl > 45 NPL. Ave., Phila., Pa 
MONOGRAPH Y r 2 Short-Hand 
stalogue « I fit r nd e 

B Howard, with a t tiene ey 
: i . ta ast : ms for be- 
PHONOGRAP II: ANSTITUTE, ci nnati, Ohio 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





The need of a knowledge of botany, partic- 
ulariy in its relation t the grainsand vege- 
tabies, is being more and more felt every 
day among these who twenty years ago 
looked upon it as being alinest as foreign to 
their immediate interests as civil engineer- 
ing or astronomy; and these new votaries of 
this most useful and pleasing study are 
numbered by hundreds among our tarimers 
and agriculturalista, where they should run 
up Inte millions, In order to supply such 
a large and growing class with the very best 
methed of acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge of this science, in Prof. Asa Gray’s 
“Lessons in Botany,” the text book of Har- 
vard Coliege, we have a work that should 
te inthe bands of every agriculturalist, 
flower or grain cultivatorin the United 
States, Itis intended tor all classes and 
may be studied with ease and profit by the 
beginner as well as by the more advanced 
learner. Everything relating to Botany is 
made as clear as simple langua.ze,clear deti- 
nitions and the most accurate engravings 
can make it. In its scope the work omits 
nething to perfectly inform the stucent, 
and 1s arranged so that it is always availa- 
ble as a work of reterence on the subject. 
It is a large elegant!y printed work of seven 
hundred pages, and is illustrated by three 
hundred engravings on steel and as many 
more on wood, We commend this book to 
everyone interested as the best we have 
ever seen on the subject for ease of study, 
simplicity of arrangement and thorough- 
ness, Accompanying aud serving as a sec- 
ond volume in combination with" Lessons in 
Botany” is “Physiological Botany” by G. 
L. Goodale, Professor of Botany in Harvard 
College. Like the other it is a perfect text 
book, only explaining more in detail the 
Structural character of plants, for the bene- 
fit of those wishing to make a specialty of 
the science. Ivison, Blakemore & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The May issue of Art and Decoration 
presents the first number of the must beau- 
tiful arlinagazine ever published in this 
country, and containing contributions from 
the ieading prominent Arnerican artists. 
There are about fifty illustrations, twenty 
of tuem being full page. The printing isa 
novelty in magazine work, and the impres- 
sions are in black and chocolate ink. No 
inagazine ever started with a more magniti- 
cent list of prominent contributors, Pub- 
leeation Office, 9 East 17th Street New 
York. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 
May (Macmillan & Co,, 112 Fourth ave. 
New York) contains a goodly 4 feed 
ligut, azsreeable reading matter. ‘The ly 
el S allou,”’ an engraving by,W. Biscombe 
Giaarduer, froma drawing by H. Ryland, 
florins the frontispiece. ‘Legends of Tole- 
do,’ by John Lomac, is avery readable 
article, and is copiously illustrated. 

For special reasons, in the May Century, 
more Space that usual is devoted to the War 
Series. Of superior interest is General 
Grrant as a Soldier. General Badeau's article 
covers the whole period of Gen. Grant's 
nelitary experience. The frontispiece of 
tue number isa striking portrait of Gen. 
McClellan, engraved from a photograph 
taken especially for this purpose. General 
McClellan contributes a graphic account of 
The Peninsular Campaign, and makes 
special reference to his official and personal 
relations with Secretary Stanton and Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
eral Joseph E. Johnston's ‘Manasses to 
Seven Pines,” which is a reply to Jefferson 
Davis's criticisms (in “Tie Rise and Fall oi 


| svstem of 





Ot peculiar interest is Gen- | 


| teatacds salistactery 


the Southern Confederacy”’)on bis military | 


operationsin Virginia. Geveral Johnston 
acseribes in detail the battles of Bull Run 
and the first day at Seven Pines; and his 
recollections are supplemented, a8 It were, 
by General Join D. liuiboden’s entertain- 
ing deseription of “Incidents of the Battle 
ot Manasses,”? and Geueral Gustavus W. 
Siuitu’s account of “The Second Day at 
Seven Pines.’ The other articles in the 
Century are of the usual high character of 
the inayazine. 
—_— sa 


A QUEER REMEDY.—A clergyman once 
told a most amusing story of one of his 
parishioners, whose child had previously 
Bullered from  hooping-congh, the cure 
being effected (?) in the following strange 
way— 

“I know,” said the good woman, “what 
would cure him, butimay be you wouldn’t 
believe ime.”’ 

“What is it, Mary ?”’ 1 asked. 

“Why, I did everything that everybody 
told me. One told me to get bin breathed 
ou by a piebald horse. I took hiin ever 
such a way toa horse at , and put him 
under the horse's imouth, but he was no 
better. Then J] was told to drag him back- 
Ward through a bramble bush. I did se; 
but this didn’t cure bim. Last of a!l, I was 
told to give hiin nine fried mice, fasting, In 
acimerning, in this way—three tne frst 
Inorning:; then wait three mornings, and 
then vive ibiee niore; wall three mornings 





again, and give iim threetmore. When he 

i eaten these nine fried mice he became 

j well! This would be sure to cure 
oe ° Teale 

Eng 

were t res I Li. shaving 


bis beard,w n flowin nes were vogu 
His wife Eleanor of Aquit ne, procured a 
ree, and married Henry II.ot England, 


hence the strife that followe!. No doubt 
tf Louis XI. bad not shaved, she w : 
have invented another exuse; but such is 


4 tine fact. 


Mc59 
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Humorous. 


Patient waiters— Young doctors. 
The first thing in « boot is the last. 

The baby’s tavorite game—All fours. 
The issues of the day—The daily papers. 
‘“‘roaring’’. trade—Auc- 


Men who doa 
tiloneers. 

Men who always go to the wall—Paper- 
hangers. 

Niddy, noddy, two heads and one body. 
A barrel. 

Always ready with a helping hand—The 
pick pocket at large. 

A bad cold makes a man supercilious. He 
sheezes at everything. 

When are watches easily stolen? When 
they are of their guard. 

What you don't know about men often- 
times make them respectable. 

Why ts a talkative man like a young 
pig? Because be is likely to become a bore. 

An old man, who had witnessed the ef- 
feet of whisky for many years past, said a barrel la- 
beled whisky coutained a thousand songs and fifty 
fights. 

“A nursery must be a place for danc- 
ing.** ‘“"Whwso?’* ‘**Because it is.** “Tf really 
don’t see how.’ ‘‘Ain’la nursery a regular bawl 
room ?"" 

What the contented man desires, the 
poor man has, the rich requires, the miser spends, the 
spendthrift saves, and all men carry to their graves. 
Nothing. 

“Whatis the matter with the baby ?’’ 
asked a lady of a little girl, whose baby brother she 
understesd te be ailing. ‘‘Oh, aothin’ much,’* was 
the answer, ‘*he’s only hatchin’ tecth,*’ 

From the land where vigorous epithets 
gro, Southern Missouri, comes the elegant phrase 
used by a newspaper in reference to somebody it did 
netadmire: ‘A cock-eyed pelican of perdition.*’ 

en 
The Correct “Osgoodby.’’ 


Tt seems that some fad ‘*“Osgoodby,’’ taking ad- 
vantange of the high repute in which the name 


stands in Wes ern New York, has been carrying on | 


various dishenest <chemesat different points, by ad 
vertising the min the papers and obtaining mone 
from correspomdients, without equivelant., This per- 
son has b em recklessly denounced by papers that 
carry on the doubtful —— of “exposing 
frauds** witheut the equitable courtesy of stating 





| few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour 


thar W. WW. Osgeodoyv of Rochester, N, Y., who | 


teaches and avertises an excellent 
Phonetic Short-hand, is) an entirely 
different inmividual, as wellas one of the most re- 
spensiie and honorable business menin the State. 
We enderstand that: several people have involved 
themselves in seriers liabilities on account of such 
careless mistakes, Itis difficult to decide whether 
the <windler whodeliberueiv filehes the monev of 
confiding patrons or the Pecksnifian ‘‘Exposer,”* 
whe wasieniv, ignerantiv, corruptly or carelessly 
slur the geod name or business of any one, should 
suffer the heaviest legal punistinent. However throat 
mar be, our readers may feel assured that W. OW. Os- 
goriby ts perfectly correct and transactions with linn 

may be conducted with an assurance of reliability. 

-_——>  -  S—- -- 
MAYOR'S OFFICE, t 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 15, 185. 
Cnarles E, Belknap, Mayur. 
NOTICE. 

Sealed propesals will be received at the Mayor's 
office, in the citv of Grand Rapids, Michigan, until 
the 2th imst., at To*clock, p. m., for the purchase of 
913) em City Hall bonds of said city. 

sald bords are pavable ‘July Ist., A. Dd. 1994, and 
draw 5 per ct. interes’, pavable semi-annually on 
January ané July 1st: principal «nd interest payable 
al the o fice of the treasurer of said city. 

Beds will be received tor the whole or any port of 
the loan, the monev to De paid and bonds delivered 
June ist, A.D) Iss, or for the whole amount, payable 
in such instalments as may from time to tline be 
calle? tor by the Common Counell of said city. 

: tis will be considered that are below par and 
accraued taterest, and accrued laterest must be ~ lin 
addition toany premiei that may be offered, 2arties 
bietding to pav in instalments, will be required te give 
tothe council, that they will com- 


pulblishes, 


ply with the toregoing terms if their bids are ac- 
ceptet. 
ibe cvuncil reserves the right to reject all bids, 
CHARLES FE. BELKNAP, 
Mayor. 


i i> © <a - 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 

Tue Voutaic BeL_t Co., of Marshall, Michizan, of- 
fer to ser brated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other FLEcTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
se afflicted with nervous debility, and all 

s. Alsovery efficlent for rheumatism, 


i their cele 


davs, t 
kindred trou 
rdisease., Come 
Nou risk is 


Write 


neuralgia, paralysis, and many othe 
piete restoerstion to heaith, guarantes a. 
imeurred, as thirty days trial is allowed 
them at omee turillustrated pamphlet, free. 









HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics 
Used by U.S. Governm’t. 

i STABLE CHART 
(Zs gg Mounted on Rollers, 
mitts and Book 
- MAILEO FREE. 

Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY GUILTS, 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery Forty cents will buy one? ee 
ww _— lost (Pre Dollar in Skeins. AN] gemnl 
rs. Desigus for 1H sivles [ 
j i puckay¢. set 4 
THE BRAINERD 


s I 4 b’a 


k an! S-eauti 
‘ az@ ™ tir 


& ARMSTRONG CO. <M 


New Strie, Embose iden Name and Chromo Visiting 
arcs Jalike, Dane acané “ erraut ost 
eid. Sa Book, 4e. L. J ES 4 , \oorm Ye 





Merphine Habit Cared t» to 
0 te 26 days. No pay sili cured 
I , iz a ' 


DO cartier spks. wet 


GO Ser Se vi Lice 8 





HM@RNESHOL HiAND bOUQUET Cit! 
40 ARs, luc. C. W. BRUURKS, Putney, Vt 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Celds, 
Sere Threat. 
Inflammaiieon, 


Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Teothache, 
Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WoRST PAINS 
In from one te D) minutes, 
NOTONE HOUR 
“After reading this alvertisement need any one 
SUPFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most exerutiating pains, al- 
lays teflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 





of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glauds or ur- | 


gans, by one application 
If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, ete., 
lose ne time, butapply Radway's Keliefon a plece of 
flannel over the part affected with cougestion or ta- 
flammation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of countet-irritation, and they eqaatizing the cireuta- 
tion inthe part. Per turther lnctrnctiuna, eee our 
directions wrapped around the tettle, 

A teaspoonful in half atambler of water will tna 
stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, slag head- 
ache, diarrhea, dysentery, colic, Matulenecy and all 
Internal Pains 

Travelers sbou!ld alwars carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAYS READY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pallu trom 
change of water. Itty better than Freach Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. . 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chills and Fever. 


FEV FR and At.U Reured tor SWeents. There isnot 

a remedial agent in the worldthat willeure Feverand 

Ague, and all other Malarious, Billions, Scarlet, Ty- 

yhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway's 

ills) so quick as Radwav’s Ready Relief. Fitty cts. 
per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 


(bronic Rheumatism, S roftula, Veuereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2 cts), Glandular 
Swelling, Macking Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, 
Bleerting of the Ccted Divspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tamors, Piplies, Blotches, Erus- 
tiens of the Pace, Uleers i Diseases, Gout, Dropey, 
Rickets, solt Kheum, Ke itis, Consumption, bias 
belies, Kivtue Slacker, Liver Complaints, ete, 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Hummers and sores 


Or allk ta, poart arly Clronie Diseases of the 
shin, are caret with greatecertainty by a course of 
HMAaADWAY'S “ARS APANRILLIAN We tnean obstinate 
cases that have resister! all other treatinent, 


SCROFULA, 
Whether trans.aitted from parents or acquired, ta 
within "he curathwe range of tle SAKSAPAKILLIAN 


ResoLveNt 
(ores have been made where persons have teen af- 
flictesd with stula trom their youth up to 2), ® and 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolve, 
nad ag ee at 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


The tsreat l mach Kemerdys 


¢ reemete 
ANT, Sara& A 
sold by druggists 


Sip PR UMASNENT 
rice 








Perfeetiv Tasteless, elegantiv coated with sweet 
gum, purge regulate. purifv, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY = PULL for the ire of all disorder f 
the stemach, Liver, Bowels, Ridnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
Vertis DP sean i f Appetite. Headache, Costive- 
nes<, Indigestion, Divepepeia, Bilhoustess, Fever, in- 
flammation of the Buoweis, Piles, and all deranye 
ments of the Interval Visecera. Purely vegetable, con- 


taining ne mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 
Price, 2« ox. sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds iis Complal 
The «¥% ret suf t je ase are the miple fo 
Pererke fown stomach, ludizgestion, Platuls Heart- 
eur A stema Is after Fating y y ‘ 
sormetinves te Chee tines euler ating coil l’ye 
yr Wat ra- ‘ t t 

RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN, 
A \cteed * KADWAY' = PILL- tor 
. itr 
Read FALSE AND TRI I 


Ranbw sy & «@ Xo 
22 Warren Mree Xew York 


a . 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Kadway's, and 


mame ‘‘Hadway isvnu whatyuu buy 


eee that the 


” 
i 
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THE MERCANTILE 
~ TRUST £0. 


120 BREADWtAY NEW TORK 


CAPITAL $2,000,000. 


AUTHORIZED BY |.AW Tv ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 
Dates Sas WEST peer ena tae 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 


PoIREe Tevits 


Louis PETZ. RR ALL Peestpaenr, 
JOHN T TREREY r) 
HENRY fh. thy tet -Viee Presidents. 
EDPWARDET MoNTeoMPEry § 

H. A. HREM “UM M_IVING 

Ho ts. Makyt AND 1 HAMDEN ROB, 

A. LL. DENNIS TiteeMAs MAITLAND, 
RU ss FLT. SAG 





te WHITELAW REID, 
HW. M ALPEN ANDER, 5 F NAVARRE 
SIDNEY Pibbeen, Hie tl IRVIN, Jn 
NOKRVIN GREEN 4... ALPNANDER, 
JOUN W HENTER, WM F STRONG, 
HIE NEY DPAY, Mo takitbhy 
JAS. M PALS TOL RF BRaANTOLrit, 
Pites. T. Re KR PR, PerettnN J. Moc enok, 
JAMES STORES i # SeonxnROR, 
FRED 1. AMES, Fr A tT INTARD, 
BRAY PON IVES WM HL SiLactM, 
(;-hokeb LL. RIVES FF WINSLOW, 





HENRY ©. DEMIN«. Tee ast Ram AND “KC RETARKY. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY, 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


BUY ANDSELL ON COWWISSION Fron 
CASHOR ON SARGEIN ALB. SECURITIES 
LISTED AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, DEPOSITS BECEAVED AN N- 
TEREST ALLOW ED ON BALANCES SU B- 
JOT TO DRtPrT tT siGaTr 


THE G!IRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2026 Chestnut Street. 


INSURES LIVES AND GRA?TS 
ANNUITIES. ADSt) ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE OR COMMITTEE. AND RE- 
CHIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FROM THE 
COURKTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
VIDUALS, 

INTEREST 
DEPOSTES. 
SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR 
VAULT FOR RENT. 

AMPLE LCC OMMODATIONS FOR 
THE STORAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDER GUARANTEE. 

VILELS RECKEIPTED POR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITiHOUTCHARGE, 

JOIN PB GARRETT, President, 


ALLOWED ON MONEY 


PROOF 


HENRY TAPNALE Treasurer. 
WILLIAM PL HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 
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THE SATURDAY 





Latest Fashics Phases. 





A garment which fru a part ofthe unl- 
form of many foreign regiments,and which 
is also worn by Turkish women over their 
loose draperies can hardly be called a nov- 
elty ; yet the Zouave jecket will certainly 
be one of the leading features of our suin- 
ner costurmes, and will duubtless be gener- 
ally worn, for it is exceedingly becoming ; 


and although it lends grace to the full fig- | 


ure it is equally greeeful on slight or uni- 
formed. It will be immensely useful 
when altering or re-naking dresses, for it 
can be utilized in sleeveless fasiiion to hide 
a bodice that is soiled or shabby, or with 
aleeves to cover ome that is badly cut,or lwo 
tight, or that has its sleeves put in without 
fulness. 

There are alreaty many c-stumes to be 
seen inthis etyle, and the combination it 
permits of are claw etinnumerable. Those 
of thin eleth of fanev woolen materials, 
With triaesings of welwet in bands or pan- 
els, and the gouave &% correspond, are very 
charining, and look tetaliy unlike those 
worn lately. Pongee, fawn and tobacco 
brown or canvas, with the zouave and 
triminings of dark brown velvet are all ex- 
cellent as regards taste and harmony in 
color, Drab also looks well with myrtle or 
bronze velvet. Fora mixture of cloth and 
Velvet.the txxfiee should be quite plain and 
tipnt-fittimg, the fromt pointed and the back 
cut in batt tas nm: but uur ’s cloth, cash 
mere, and other set woelen goods permit 
of the full teelice and warst belt, which is 
such a tavorite with the insjority of young 
ladies. 

A peuave of black velvet will be found 
iInost useful, and it can be outlined with jet 
passeinenterte, or catin ecallops and out- 
lined with tiny beads, or left quite plain, 
and edged with large cut ones. ‘The edge 
also may be cut iu peints; and a jet ball 
formed of beats hung on each point, or it 
can te cut in sual! turrets and bound with 
satin or corded silk. Iudeed, there are 
many ways of finishing this edge, but it 
should always be with some firin, straight 
material, friiisor lace being quite unsuit- 
able. Some usetioy sik balis 9 or short 
bunchy tassels of jet, hung at equal dis- 
tances, The trost becoming tuish to the 
neck isa very full ruff of lace, higher at 
the back than at the fromt; but as this can 
only be worn with the hair brushed up, 
Inan¥y have a high velvet band only. These 
Little jackets look very dressy over lace 
skirts and banded textices: of lace—black 
velvet over white or creain lace, and brown 
velvet over oofliee or beige colored lace 
being especially admirable. And what 
can be more elegant lban a Zouave ol jet 
These 


over a drews of filmv biack lace ? 


are preferable without sleeves ; and as they 
require such asmal!ll quantity of material, 
can be nade at home to great advantage, 
Whereas they are costiv little trifles: when 
bought ready-made. One vard of beaded 
net, lined with aatin and edged with a row 


of cit jet beads, willmake a lovely lit- 


ik 


tle jacket: or a grenadine, witha pattern 
of woven beads, which wears splendidly, 
but is eo stiv : or a material dotted all over 
with | + f beads are both ad:oirable tor 
this sty 

Pie pecave (Ss paturally much varied in 
Shape, and mars ve toe fronts square in 
Sjpeanieh bas ' Puese just reach to the 


Sy 
Walt, wh ra are much sunded and 
absurdivy steort, falling oniy just below 
the bust ; they, again, there is the pointed 
bodice with the beck cutin ordinary form, 
and the fret ting an additional zouave 
frontover it. bums is by no means unbe- 
coming, aud is Freal-y pretty when = the 
gown is made of two materials, When it is 


nade ith sleeves, these do not always 


reach t the wrist, but are often large from | 


the elleow and faced and turned back with 
faney siik liming. 

Jackets are quiie Ught at the back, and 
half tight in front, and tastened down the 
frout with very large buttons. Some form 
awaisteoat and open jacketin front. They 
are trimiuned with two or three rows of 
braid, threaded with gold. They are made 
of elastic cloth, etther black, grey, brown, 


or dark green. ‘ihey mavaliso be made to 


inate the dress, to which they may then 
serve as tx»! A few ladies wear them in 
red t enuer plain or trimmed with 
narrow g j ratd Young girls’ jackets 
s vA ver I el1r 


~ es ¢ 
P 

- J . a4 
ary X-pialls a 
s fastened at thie 
v. t }* RZ being 
‘ Settle Pe s ot 
velty for a young girl is 


bimisetie crossed over the 


under the bodice, on each side, and then 
(tied at the back like a panier-sash. Some- 
times the front of these dresses are made ot 
silk, or velveteen of a comtrasting color, 
say red, blue, or light green, and then the 
chemisette and blouse is made to match. 

A simple yet elegant waiking-dress for 
a young married lady is coumposed of a silk 
skirt, of a pretty nut-color, grey, or dark 
blue, made quite plain, and box-plaited 
round the waist, and with this a serge polo- 
'naise of the saine color, edged round with 

braid, also toimatch, With thisa tippet of 
serge, trimined round with braid and ructh- 
ings to match the underskirt. 
A very pretty new material is calied 
| “dentene de Soudan,” and isan openwork 
light woolen stuff, like thick lace, sold in 
the piece. Itisinade in all sorts of new 
neutral tintse—felt, almond, or brick color 
| and is put on sitmply plain and full, over a 
silk pettiooat of the samecoolor, It hasa 
| very novel effect. Etamines are imade 
with tiny little rows of the smallest beads 
of all colors worked in the material. “A 
plain full skirt is here called a “jupe Lad- 
inee,”’ and a very pretty one for late spring 





was seen recently. 
| young girl, and was meade in almond col- 
ored “voile de inasaine’’—a coarse nun’'s 
| veiling. The underskirt was “*badine,’’ or 
| pain, and was trimmed with four rows 
of plain broad ruby ribbon velvet, which 
triinming is returning into favor. The up- 
per skirt was drawn up qu.te to tae hip on 
one side, and fell to the oettoin of the 
underskirt atthe other. It was trimmed 
with two rows of velvet, and justin the 
middle in front was draped in two folds 
of deep killing. The texiy was made in 
a jacket blouse, a ribbon velwet band round 
the waistand the corsage open “en coeur” 
over an alinonc-colored “dentelle de Sou- 
dan” waistcoat, a row of ruby velvet com- 
ing down on each side of the opening and 
round the whole jacket. 

Some charming little bonnets and hats 
have just arrived from Paris which should 
not fail to please all tastes, It is quite 
cheering during the foggy weather, to 
which lately weseem perpetually treated 
to seo Spring flowers on the newest bon- 
nets, that are gradually laying aside their 
nore wintery trimmings, and literally 
bursting into blosso.nus of ewerv variety of 
color and description. Aimongst those that 
Will prove most fascinating are the following: 

A deep red straw trimined with velvet of 
the same sbade in full puffiogs round the 
front, With a spray of the lithe wild pink 
convolvulus,, with which we are familiar in 
the hedgerows, its fairy-like flowers 
and delicate heart-shaped leaves being 
beautifully and correctly reproduced. A 
stylish black hat again has a gay little posy 
of the blue lobelia, daisies, and vellow but- 
tercups. A bonnet with the pointed-shape 
front Is Composed of a sage green straw, 
lined with drawn silk of the same tint, 
and has a bouquet of mignonette, deep red 
roses, and forget-me-nots outside. Iin- 
Ineuse arrangements of flowers promise to 
be worn as universally on bonnets and hats 
aslast year. Net bonnets retain their place 
in the estimation of fair Parisians; but the 
flowers that adorn the:mn—when flowers are 
used—small birds and feathers still being 
Very frequently seen—adhere to the same 
material of which they were fabricated, 
namely, velvet. Amongst the new emaaa- 
tions from Paris, nsuch favor is accorded to 
sone pretty flowers of the polyanthus order, 
that havea sort of poudre look all over 
them even tothe leaves, though not the 
. natural whiteness of the auricuia, These 
are worn on bonnets of sott shades of tulle, 
such as reseda, and are quiet looking, 
though rather colorless. Yak lace inter- 





with the ends escaping | 


woven with gold thread will be used for an 
| immediate material between straw and 

net, and is transparent without being so 
filmy. A bonnet composed of this is prettie 
Jy arranged with reseda velvet and fuchsias. 
Pale pink shaded into yellow ia another 
comnbination that would suit admirably a 
handsome brunette; and pale pink aigrette 
with steel fawn- colored velvet isan eftect- 
combination, 
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One of the greatest novelties I have seen 


lately is the emnbroidered lace. It is by no 
means difficult or wearisxne w rk, and 
when well carried it bears a strong re- 
seniviance to Oriental « r tery with an 
pen vLacKgr mma It ” art rly = 
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hat a good bold pattern t« men > SsOMe 
IneXpensive laces) sold = now have a 
raised cord tracingg ut tlie titnes of the 


pattern, which is, whem worked over, 
great addition to the general eflect. 

The first thing to be done is to trace the 
Outside outline of the design with two or 


It was a dress fora | 
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four strands of crewel wool lightly twisted 
together. A dull shade of ovlor is the best 
to use for this purpose, and it should be 
overcast with rather a bright-colored crewel 
silk, the stitches being placed about an 
eighth of aa inch apart. This must be con- 
tinued at both edges of the designs of the 
lace, or, if preferred, tinsel may be run 
| along the outlines instead. The space be- 
tween these two lines should be filled in 
with French knots in colored silk at regu- 
lar intervals, while the spaces between any 
curves or loopsthere may be in the design 
should be tilled in with bars and wheels 
like those used in working point lace. The 
design of the lace will be a great help in 


determining the number and style of | 


stitches to be made,but thenet back-ground 
of the lace should be lett entirely free froin 
embroidery, only the pattern itself should 
| be worked. If a white cord is on the lace 
to begin with, it is simply necessary to 
cover it well and closely with buttonhole 
stitches worked in silk. Feather, satin and 
| chain stitches will all be found useful for 
| covering up the lace; indeed, in good speci- 
| mens of this style of eunbroidery scarcely 
any of the original lace is visible, the ap- 
pearance being that of silk eubroidery ap- 
pliqued to a background of net. In work- 
|} ing itis often more convenient to tack the 
lace toa firin foundation of coarse brown 
holland cloth, so as to work it more easily, 
but ot course the embroidery stitches must 
| not be taken through to this f-undation ; 
the ends of the needlefuls should only be 
| passed right through to the wrong side and 
fastened off after the lace is detached from 
| the lining. 


The saine style of work is also carried out 
on a foundation of oatineal cloth. A good, 
bold flowing pattern is traced on the oat- 
meal cloth, and the outlines are then fol- 
lowed with coloted cotton laid on and 
buttonholed over. The buttonhole stitches 
are placed rather close togetiier, so that 
where it is possible, the cioth may be cut 
away, and the desigr left open in the mid- 
dle. Those who worked the Roman em- 
broidery that was so popular some years 
ago will understand how this is done. The 
spaces of oatmeal cloth that are left between 
the windings of the patterns are filled in 
with fancy stitches of different kinds, and 
with knots and wheels as exactly before 
described. It is better to keep to two 
colors or two shades of the same in work- 
ing In this style, leaving the variety of col- 
ors and tints for the lace embroidery. 

A very tavorite occupation just now with 
ladies is to outline white or creatn-colored 
lace with colored thread to suit their own 
fancy, or to natch any particular dress, It 
is easy work, and is very quickly done. In 
the thick parts of the pattern the colored 
thread is simply darned in and out over 


‘*bars’’ in the lace, the thréad is twisted two 
or three times around them and where 
there are knots a colored one is placed 
above them, so asto raise thein still more 
above the surface. The pattern and stitches 
in the lace itself is the best guide as to 
where and how the naw stitches should 
be introduced, and a knowledge of the art 
ot point lace making is invaluable, as so 
many of the wheels and bars can be util- 
ized. As with the embroidered lace, itis 
much pleasanter to work if tacked to a 
moderately firin roundation. The now 
fashionable woolen lace lends itself ad- 
miirably to this style of embellishment, 
and blends most eflectively with fine red, 
blue or gold-colored silk. 

The newest slips for use on a sideboard 
are made of four or five squares of toile 
sarree enbroidered, and edged all round 
with narrow guipure insertion ;of a bold 
design, the whole cloth being afterwards 
bordered with a lace edging to match. The 
squares of toile carree are embroidered in 
rather a novel style, which bas avery good 
efloct, and formms a change from tbe now 
hackneyed cross-stitch. A braiding design 
is traced on the square to begin with, much 
such a design as tbose used for braided 
toilet mats a few years ago. The back- 
ground of the square is darned all over 
with red cotton in this style. Over a 
thread, under a thread, over, under, all in 
one direction across the square, then re- 
peat the darting across the square the 
other way working a stitch over the thread 
that was missed in the previous row 80 
that a sort of interlaced pattern is ob- 
tained. When thisis done the design in 
the centre is worked in chain stitch either 
In cotton of the sarne shade or darker. 
Some squares that I saw were worked 
with red cotton against a blue darned back- 
ground, the lace being a mixture of dark 
| blue and red, while red cotton looks very 
effective when it is worked in over a back- 
ground of pale pink. 

Now that dresses made of plain and em- 
broidered materials coumbined are so popu- 
lar, it is a favorite piece of work with ladies 
to embroider their own tunic and bodice, 
and instead of being worked in strips in the 
old fashioned way, the pattern is now 
sprinkled or powdered a]l over the material 
at regular intervals. One of the prettiest 
| dresses I have seen for a long time was ein- 
| broidered bere and there with the Indian 
| pine pattern. These pines were worked 
|} entirely in French knots, and were exactlv 





of the saine shade of & ras the dress, ] 
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scope for painting or emt lery of all 
Kinds, they are by no tneans unsightly ad 


juncts to an eleyantly arranyed table. 
They should be from = four to five inches 
Square stuffed as tizitiv as possible, ana 
edged all arou faney fringe as a fin- 
ish, They are attractive, and well adapted 
| for sinall gilts to triends, 


the original white ones, Where there are | 


| the greater oceans, 
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J. D.—AlIl right. 

M.—You had better consulta doctor. It 
is dangerous to trifle with a nervous disurder even 
| when slight. 

O. J. M.—We are somehow of the I1n- 
pression that we have read your lines before, but If 
they are origiaal with you, they certainly evince con- 
siderable poetical talent. 

ANDREw.—The initials “J. M. J.""in the 
left-hand top corner of a letter stand for Jesus, Marr, 
Joseph. The practice of so using them is not uncommen 
among Catholics abroad, 


I. S.\—No such vessels leave this city that 
we know of. A boy of your age might be able to get 
& position in some capacity on a regular steamcr, but 
we Cannot say for certain. 


| Ricwharp.—You ask a hard thing—*‘a 
certain remedy for producing a moustache, *’ and you 
have not reached seventeen! Be patient, and may 
be Nature will supply you with the wished-for adeurn- 
ment, 

PorTER.—The husband has a right to se- 
lect the place of residence, and It Isthe wife's duty 
to accompany him, unless the place Is maniiestly 
linproper for the residence of a very respectable wo- 
mat. 

RosaNNAN.—It is purely a matter of 
choice whether the name on a visiting card is prefixed 
| by **Mr.** or not. The majority certainly preter It ; 
at the same time, others—of good station in life—dis- 


pense with It. 

P. P.—The “Musical Simall-coal Man” 
was Thomas Britton, who kept a coal-shed, and was 
| leader of a musical club in Clerkenwell, London, 

Eng., to whose seances the noUility were proud to be 

juvited (1654—1714). 

GrEM.—-Tho young lady in the case you 
cite must guide her conduct by her taste, for the 
matter is in no sense one of principle. Fer her 
to ‘‘eut the connection’* solely on this account 
would be regarded by most persons asa singular pro- 


eceding. 

R. E. J. C.—Get some ammonia, dilute 
with water and wash the fabric containing the stain. 
Or, boil five ounces of soft water, with six ounces of 
powdered alum, fora short thine; then let it cool. 
Waim slightly for use and wash the stained part ; 


then dry, 

So. Fa.—Many vocalists find that egg, 
beaten up with a little milk and sugar, strengthens 
and clears the voice. Asa remedy for hoarseness, a 
little borax, ora compressed tablet of chlorate of 
potash, dissulved in the mouth, will be found useful, 
and an occasional tonic is sure to do good, 


Horr.—We advise you to try and restore 
the whiteness to your pianoforte keys by rubbing 
them first with the finest sand-paper, and pvlishi.g 
with wet whiting applied with a wash-leather - Last- 
lv, rubbing with dry whiting. If this ts not sufficient, 
try chloride of lime rubbed on with a piece of flan- 
nel; then wash the keys with curd soap and warin 
water, 

CLAUDE.—Marriage inakes home happy. 
Without marriage there is no home, no real home, no 
true home ; a house, as the French nan says, but no- 
thing more. Marriage brings withit all that elevates 
arrd refines, all that satisfies and delights ; the com- 
monest details of our ordinary occupations [t clothes 
with a vesture of enchanting loveliness and of im- 
perishable beauty. Mariiageenlarges the scene of 
our happiness and miseries. A marriage of love ts 
pleasant ; a marriage of interest easy ; and a mar- 
riage, where both meet, happy. A happy marriage 
has in it all the pleasures of frieudship, all the enjuy- 
ments of sense and reason, and, indeed, all the 
sweets of life. Nothing isa ereater mark of a de- 
generate and vicious age, than the common ridicule 
which passes on this state of life, 


M. I. E.—‘*A man’s freedom” is consti- 
tuted by his exercise of the right to do what he pleases 
subject tu the one condition that he does not trespass 
upon the rights of others, Butitis better, perLaps, 
tosay what freedom is not than what itis. CObviows- 
ly, a man is not free who is the property of another. 
Nor is he free if, being competent tutake part, di- 
rectly, in the government of the com:nunity to which 
he belongs, he is debarred froin doing so. Nor, again, 
is he free in the full sense of the term if subject to 
unnecessary interference from those in authority : 
and his liberty is none the less violated if the tyranny 
be democratic than if it be monarchtc or oligarchie, 
Tocomplete our definition of freedom it should be 
added that ‘‘heis a free man whoin the truth makes 
tree’’—he, that isto say, who has suceceded in bring- 
ing his conduct into line with his conscience, 











DEBATER.— You do not seein to be aware 
that at the accession of Louls XIII. tothe crown of 
France, A.D. 1610, France had not a single ship. 
Paris at that period contained less than 300, 06 inhabi- 
tants, and only four public edifices of note: the 
other cities of the kingdom resembled poor villages. 
The nobility, who almost all residedin the country, 
livedin donjons or castles, surrounded with deep 
ditches. The peasants who cultivated the land were 
greatly oppressed, The high roads were almost im- 
passable ; the towns were destitute of police, and al- 
most without any kind of government. For the space 
of nearly 1,000 years was the genius not only of the 
inhabitants of France, but almost of all Europe, re- 
strained undera Gothic thraldom, destitute of laws 
or fixed customs, and unacquainted with almost 
everything but war and idleness. 


| Lesseps.—if the earth were a perfect 
sphere of equal density throughout, the waters of the 
vcean would be absulutely level—that isto say, woul4 
have aspherical surface everywhere equidistant from 
the earth's centre, which would alsoin that case be 
its centre of gravity. Butio practice many things 





interfere wkh the maintenance of such an ideal dead 





level. For example, the centrifugal energy due to 
the earth’s rotation causes the waters of the ocean to 
sige largely at the equator. Uur planet is not a 
ephler an Oblate epher J Aga ¢ greater 
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of the sea in the Pacific and t Indian Ocea ‘ . 
siderably higher than in th North Atlantic. As a 
homeity illustration of how this happens, put a tea- 
spoon among the groundsio a tea-« up, and watch 
how itattracts to itself the previously level tea at the 
bottomn, Currents due tu heating, influx of f eceh wa 
ter in narrow gulls, tides, etc., also interfere greatl: 


with the ideal equality of level in various branches of 
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